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Over 500 pages containing 850 diagrams, 


photographs and charts covering 34 mili- 
tary subjects, including the new 13-man 
squad drill. Now available at your local Ma- 
rine Exchange or by ordering directly from 
the Leatherneck Bookshop using the coupon 


on inside back cover. 
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Milton Caniff—Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 





Harry Haenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and “Our Bill’ 





Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer Gurney 
Prize Winner 









Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 














illiams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 








Virgil(Vip)Partch-" Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 





Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 





(see 


at” ae ae 
Barney Tobey — Cartoon 


covers for top magazines 








Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle” 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 














Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
... you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


CARTOON COURSE 
Studio 228-N Westport Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 
out all about the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
without charge or obligation, your 


descriptive 32-page brochure. 
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Barracks. 






ories. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


San Francisco has long been a major embarka- 
tion and entry port for the Corps, especially 
since the opening of the Treasure Island Marine 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler’s cover photo- 
graph of two of the Barracks’ Marines and the 
famous bridge should bring back many mem- 
Tyler also shot the pictures of T. |. for 


a" this month's “Post Of The Corps." 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSget. Frank J. Kulluson 





CAMPAIGN HATS 


Dear Sir: 
Would you please tell me where I can 
purchase a campaign hat? 
I am stationed at the Marine Corps 
Supply Center, Albany, Ga. 
SSgt. Frank J. Draft 
Route |, Box 306 
Albany, Ga. 


@ The Marine Corps no longer issues 
or stocks this item except for special 
duty personnel. The G-4 Division, Gen- 
eral Supply Branch, HQMC, said their 
limited stock is kept at the Supply 
Centers at Barstow, Calif. and Albany, 
Ga. 

The hats are only issued to the fol- 
lowing three categories of personnel: 
(1) Drill Instructors at the two Re- 
cruit Depots; (2) Members of the Offi- 
cial Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team; (3) Rifle Marksmanship In- 
structors who fill T/O Billets. 

We suggest you write to A. M. Bo- 
lognese & Sons, Tailor & Haberdasher, 
Quantico, Va. This firm stocks cam- 
paign hats for general sale-—Ed. 


NAVIGATION WINGS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to see if you will settle 
an argument of long standing regard- 
ing the wearing of Naval Aviation Ob- 
server (Navigation) wings. 

I was a navigator from 1944 to 1950 


and was awarded the Air Medal for 
flights made during this period. In 
1945, navigators were designated by 
Bureau of Personnel as Enlisted Avi- 
ation Navigators and my card number 
was 484-45. 

When I reenlisted in 1948, I was 
designated by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. In 1950, I was grounded 
for physical reasons and changed to 
another occupational field. 

The question is this: Which do I 
rate wearing, the old style Navigation 
Wings or the Naval Observers Wings 
which replaced them? 

MSgt. Donald W. Smith 
Marine Barracks 
Naval Ammunition Depot 


Hingham, Mass. 





@ We checked with the Division of 
Aviation, HQMC, and they replied: 

“Authority to wear aviation insignia 
may be considered the same as other 
insignia authorized for wear on the 
Marine Corps uniform. 

“A case in point is with regard to 
the old felt chevrons once worn as the 
authorized grade insignia for enlisted 
personnel. The Marine Corps Manual 
states ‘Enlisted personnel shall wear 
only the insignia of grade prescribed for 
their grade as issued by the Supply 
Department. It also states, ‘All uni- 
form clothing and equipment issued by 
the U. S. Marine Corps will be con- 
sidered regulation.’ 

“Therefore, although the old felt 
chevrons were replaced sometime ago - 
by the new style chevrons, the old felt 
chevrons would still be considered as 
authorized grade insignia if the same 
felt chevrons worn were those issued 
to the wearer. Of course, this can 
easily be checked by the wearer’s date 
of rank. 

“In like manner, if an individual 
qualifies for, and is authorized to wear, 
an aviation insignia which is_ subse- 
quently replaced by a new authorized 
insignia, the individual is authorized 
to wear the old insignia until a replace- 
ment is required. 

“Therefore, in this case, the indi- 
vidual is authorized to wear the old 
style wings until it becomes necessary 
to replace them. At this time, they 
should be replaced by the Naval Avi- 
ation Observer wings.”—Ed. 
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“Look out charge! They're sarging!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 

















Survival in hand-to-hand 
combat depends upon 


{a) teamwork and ag- 
gressiveness 

(b) footwork 

(c) firepower 


In recruit training, bayonet 


fighting is taught with __. 


(a) real bayonets 
(b) lectures by veterans 
{c) pugil sticks 


The new, or Seidler, tech- 
nique of bayonet fighting, 


closely resembles 


(a) the Biddle method 
(b) the Prussian method 
(c) boxing 


There are three basic bay- 
onet positions. The one 
used most often is the 
position. 


(a) guard 
(b) short guard 
(c) high port 


The quickest way to dis- 
patch the enemy in a bayo- 
net fight is by 


(a) a long thrust 
(b) double-teaming 
{c) sneaking up on him 


The bayonet is normally 
used 





(a) only as a last resort 

{b) at night on_ infiltra- 
tion missions and 
whenever secrecy 
must be preserved 

(c) when ammunition is 
low 


Bayonet fighting may also 
be expected when ___.. 


(a) the enemy cannot be 
dislodged by fire- 
power 

(b) the enemy has run 
out of ammo 

(c) the attackers are 
numerically superior 


When engaging two of the 
enemy with the bayonet, 
the Marine should ___. 


(a) keep one between 
himself and the other 
{b) dart between them 
and attack the closest 
{c) get his back to the 
wall and yell for help 


When two Marines are fac- 
ing three of the enemy with 
bayonets, they 


(a) stand back to back 
and fight them off 

(b) dart to the flanks, 
leaving the enemy in 
the center the last to 
be encountered 

(c) send one man _ for 
help 


The Marine who ______ is 
the best bayonet fighter. 


(a) has the longest reach 

(b) is the most aggres- 
sive, regardless of 
size 

{c) moves cautiously 


See answers on page 87. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 





CHEVRONS OR ELBOW PADS 


Dear Sir: 

Since I have rated a stripe in this 
man’s Marine Corps, a problem has 
been harassing me to the point of 
hysteria, and that is the chevrons worn 
by enlisted personnel on khaki or 
tropical shirts. 

Have you ever had the occasion to 
meet an enlisted man coming up the 
street and not know if he was a private 
or staff sergeant until you passed by 
and looked? Certainly, and the reason 
is there are many Marines wearing 
their stripes around on the backside of 
their shirt sleeves. But it’s not all 
their fault. 

In trying to get stripes placed on a 
shirt so they could be seen from the 
front, I have had them put on and 
taken off so many times, I finally had 
to junk the shirt. The tailor and my 
wife, on occasion, screamed at me 
when I told them “four inches down 
and centered.” Well, that I did and 
the MCM, Chap. 49, page 139, Change 
14, states the same. But centered from 
what? 

The trouble starts when the shirt 
sleeve is placed flat to be pressed and 
ironed. The seam of the shirt sleeve 
creates one border and the crease left 
by the iron, the other. That little crease 
which is opposite from the seam is ac- 
tually a little on the back of the indi- 
vidual’s arm when he wears the shirt. 
The stripe is then centered on that 
crease, which immediately causes pan- 
demonium to break out. 

The only solution, as I see it, is for 
an individual to first put the shirt on, 
pin the stripe in the proper position, 
have it sewed on, then pressed with the 
crease running down the center of the 
stripe and completely disregard the 
shirt sleeve seam on the opposite side. 

To be sure the stripe can be seen 
from the front, side and rear, a good, 
accurate indicator is the seam that 
joins the narrow shoulder section with 
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the front of the shirt. Point the stripe 
right up that seam, but have it four 
inches down the sleeve, of course. 
SSgt. Robert W. Jamieson 
U. S. Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
Room 207, New Federal Building 
Sacramento, Calif. 


@ We understand the problem re- 
cruiters and other Marines on inde- 
pendent duty have getting military 
tailoring done according to regulations. 
Your valuable bit of tailoring advice 
should be an aid to the wife with a 
new sewing machine. Remember, the 
new, large style chevrons for the E-7 
pay grade should be sewed on three 
inches down, instead of the usual four. 
—Ed. 


PARACHUTE BADGE 


Dear Sir: 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion regarding the wearing of the para- 
chute badge. There are several Ma- 
rines in my outfit who wear the para- 
chute badge and received it while serv- 
ing in the Army. 

The Marine Corps Manual does not 
state whether or not a Marine can 
wear the badge if it was awarded while 
serving in the Army or Navy. 

I went through the Army Parachute 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., in 1953. 
Three of my classmates were Marines. 
Since the Marines go to an Army school 
for their jump training, Army personnel 
coming into the Marine Corps should 
be allowed to wear their parachute 
badges. 

Sgt. Ferdinand E. Hohmann 
AES-13, Marine Corps Air Station 
Quantico, Va. 


@ Division of Aviation, HQMC, said 
this: 

“Paragraph 49152.2c, concerning avi- 
ation insignia, states in part, ‘Similar 
qualification insignia of other services 
will not be worn on the Marine uni- 
form.’ 

“It is considered that this restriction 
is not directed only at insignia of other 
services. The reason for this restric- 
tion is due primarily to the special 
qualifications required before an indi- 
vidual is authorized to wear the insig- 
nia which may be different for each 
of the services and to the needs of the 
service for individuals with these spe- 
cial qualifications. 

“Therefore, the insignia itself is not 
the objective of the restriction so that 
even if the aviation insignia of two 
services are precisely the same, the 
restriction still applies. 

“In the case presented, the para- 
chutists’ insignia earned while serving 
with the Army should not be worn on 


the Marine uniform.’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 








ALPINE PASS— 





Hitchhiking home on a three-day pass from 
Hannibal’s army, this unfortunate foot soldier 
hardly had time to make the next mountain peak. 
How nice to know that you can go almost 
anywhere in the country on your next leave — 

by flying one of the speedy, dependable 


Scheduled Airlines listed here. 


They cut 


your travel time as much as 80%! 


All Official Travel on TR’s subject to 10% discount. 
Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 


e__B_. 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 


THE CERTIFICATED 


Scheduled Airlines 


EASTERN AIR LINES 

FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 


OF THE U. S. A- 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
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(KEE-WEE) 


@ Gives a brighter “parade" shine! 
Comes back again and again with just a 
quick brush-up! 
@ Covers scuff marks . 
“alive”, soft and new-looking longer! 
@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 


Dark Brown * Cordovan * Tan 







Mahogany * Mid Tan 
Black * Brown 
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PLYMOUTH 


$1095 


full price 


Officers and first three grades 


no money down 


*100% world-wide warranty 


*lay away plan 


Write: Military Representative 


AUTO DISCOUNT CORP. 
1510 R. I. Ave. N.E., Wash. D.C. 








B ssw 


. . « Keeps leather 





Ox Blood * Dark Tan * Red 


~ 
Neutral * Blue 


WI Shoe Polish 











Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





W. R. (Okie) Hampton, P.O. Box 
207, Adair, Okla., to hear from Sgt. 
Major Howard LYON, R. J. VROE- 
GINDEWEY (then 1st Lt.), or anyone 
who served with him in 1st Bn., Sixth 
Marines, Second Marine Division in 
1944 and 745. 


Mrs. R. P. Mahoney, 2271 Parkwood, 
Toledo, Ohio, to hear from anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of former 
Women Marines Pvt. Deanna DUNC- 
AN, whose last known address was 
Parris Island, or Margaret ANDER- 
SON, whose last known address was 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mrs. Patricia Gigler, 409 Rosebriar 
Drive, Glenshaw, Pa., to hear from 
Robert R. ROSENTHAL in connection 
with a class reunion of 1948 Allegheny 
High School (Pittsburgh) grads. 


Miss Florence Freelweg, 5721 Strat- 
ford, Los Angeles, Calif., to hear 
from SSgt. Douglas SPINNER, whose 
last known address was USS Prince- 
ton (CV-37) Marine Detachment. 


James L. Ezzard, 795 Play Lane, 
Atlanta 14, Ga., to hear from Al FER- 
GUSON, last known address Boston 
Navy Yard, Boston, Nelson WOODS, 
last known address Camp Lejeune, or 
anyone who served with Weapons 
Company, 2d Bn., Eighth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, Camp Le- 
jeune in 1954-55. 

* * * 

Sgt. Wayne Stedrensky, HQ Co. HQ 
Bn. (Bn. Adj. Sect.) MCB, Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., to hear from MSegt. 
Robert D. BROOKS. 


SSgt. John E. O’Neill, MCRSS P.O; 


Building, Providence, R.I., to hear 


from SSgt. James C. OAKLEY, with 
whom he served in Tsingtao, China in 
1947 and ’48. 


Former Marine Joseph H. Adams, 
Box 474, Abidjan, French West Africa, 
to hear from Charles T. MEADOW or 
Richard MILLER, of the NROTC, 
class of 1951, University of Rochester. 


* * 


John Fanning, 204 Stafford St., 
Worcester, Mass., to hear from SSet. 
Francis X. McHALE, whose last known 
address was Marine Detachment USS 
Iowa (BB-61). 


Miss Nancy Hoffar, 61 Abbot Ave., 
Danbury, Conn., to hear from Peter 
LACEY, who enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in January or February, 1957. 


Former Woman Marine Elizabeth 
Flores, Box 367, Donna, Texas, to hear 
from Sgt. George GARRETT, whose 
last known address was Third MAW, 
El Toro. 


Richard C. McGee, 6723 N. Kolmar, 
Lincolnwood 30, Ill., to hear from AI- 
bert Henry HOPE, Lenzie DANTIG- 
ANCE, Arthur Bing MOODY, and 
SSet. J. S. BIAZA. 


Cpl. Alton P. Golden, 956 Asylum 
Road, Hartford, Conn., to hear from 
Pfe Roland MeNARY, or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


Former Marine Roy A. Smith, V.A. 
Hospital, Long Beach, Calif., to hear 
from Cpl. J. MAHONY, Cpl. GAL- 
LAGER, or anyone who served with 
the armored Personnel Carrier Pla- 
toon attached to the Ist Tank Bn. in 
Korea between June and October, 1952. 


Nick Kazantis, P. T. S. Springfield 
Term, Springfield, Mass., to hear from 
TSet. J. P. B. AUDETT. 


George Dioguardo, Donegan Ave., 
E. Patchogue, Long Island, N.Y., to 
hear from Pfe Joseph KELLY, whose 
last known address was Fox Co., First 
L.T.R., MCB, Camp Lejeune. 


Mrs. Harvey McClimans, 538 Ohio 
Avenue, Girard, Ohio, to hear from 
Robert McCARTNEY, “A” Co., Schools 
Demonstration Troops, Quantico, Va., 
or anyone knowing his whereabouts. 

END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 





HISTORY OF SERVICE NUMBERS 


Dear Sir: 

Your October, 1957, issue carried a 
letter concerning the low serial number 
of MSgt. Frank M. Stone (70326) on 
page 85 of Sound Off. 

I never had a serial number. All I 
had issued to me were two dog tags 
which caught up to me at Peking, 
China, in 1920. 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps on 
January 30, 1915, and after World War 
I, I reenlisted and with a special assign- 
ment signed by the Commandant, I 
arrived in Peking in April, 1920. My 
dog tags were sent to me a short time 
later. They only showed my name and 
date of discharge on the front and date 
of enlistment on the back. 

My question is, why didn’t I receive 
a serial number either on my first en- 
listment or my second, which was on 
28 December 1919. 

As I have stated in the foregoing I 
never had a serial number and if I 
were to have one it would be even lower 
than MSgt. Stone’s. 


Ralph E. Painter 
2038 Lardner St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ According to the Records Branch, 
Service Number Identification Section, 
HQMC, you were assigned serial num- 
ber (68936) when you enlisted on 30 
January, 1915. When you reenlisted on 
29 December, 1919, you were given 
serial number (158444). Your file cases 
were combined and the second (158444) 
is the number presently used by Head- 
quarters to identify you. 

Prior to 1941, service or serial num- 
bers were not considered an important 
factor in identifying the enlisted man 
in the Headquarters files, although 
numbers were assigned to each man. 
Because of the small number of per- 
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sonnel in the Corps before 1941, Head- 
quarters relied on the name and date of 
enlistment more than the serial num- 
ber. This is the primary reason why 
some old-timers found they had two 
or more numbers in their file cases at 
Headquarters. 

The Marine Corps began issuing 
service numbers on 1 July 1905, and 
each enlisted file case was assigned a 
file number and the file case was filed 
numerically. The first, or lowest, num- 
ber assigned was 20000. All numbers 
before this figure, 0 to 19999, were re- 
served for the Headquarters general 
files correspondence. 

Before 1 July, 1905, enlisted men’s 
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cases were filed alphabetically, and 
when there were two or more cases 
with the same name, the cases were 
filed by date of enlistment. 

On 1 March, 1941, with the rapid 
increase of personnel in the Corps, 
Headquarters decided that all enlisted 
men would be assigned an identification 
number which would be identical to the 
one used to identify the man at Head- 
quarters. This number was to be used 
on correspondence relating to him and 
for other purposes of identification. 
A Marine who reenlisted was reassigned 
the same service number. 

On 3 May, 1950, Marine Corps Mem- 
orandum—45-50 directed that the term 
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. this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Manufacturers 
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GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
Oil Co’s. to obtain Govt. leases. You do no drill- 
ing, yet may share in fortunes made from oil on 
public lands. (Payments if desired) Licensed & 
Bonded Oil Brokers. Free Information & Maps 
of booming areas. rite: 
NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-CC Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 







SOUND OFF (cont.) 


“service number’ would be used in- 
stead of “serial number.” 

In early 1921, a number was assigned 
to each officer’s file case from an alpha- 
betical listing, thus an officer whose 
name began with “A” was assigned 
(01), etc. Major James Ackerman 
(Ret’'d) was given (01) and Colonel 
George F. Adams (Ret'd) was issued 
(02). Both of these officers are living 
today. All officers’ numbers are pre- 
ceded by an “O” to identify them from 
enlisted numbers.—Ed. 


MOS ASSIGNMENTS 


Dear Sir: 

Currently, I am working as an ad- 
ministrative man (0141). I have a 
question regarding my ‘Recommended 
Duty Assignment”. 

When I was interviewed by one of 
the classification clerks at the MCRD, 
San Diego, Calif. I asked for the Ma- 
rine Corps Exchange (4100) MOS as 
my preference of duty. Unfortunately, 
I wasn’t given what I desired. Instead, 
I was assigned an MOS in the Person- 
nel and Administration field. 

According to page 8 (NAVMC 118- 
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CIALTY. 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 
Blouse $60 
Trousers $25 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 





Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN 
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! ~ . oO . 
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EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Jacket & Trousers $88 
Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 























PD) (Rev. 8-55), my recommended 
duty assignment is Disbursing (3400). 
So, my question is: Are all recom- 
mended duty assignments for Marines 
approved by the Commandant? If so, 
why wasn’t I assigned a Disbursing 
MOS? 

Is there a possibility or opportunity 
whereby I could be reassigned to a Dis- 
bursing MOS at the present time and 
commence working in the said field 
immediately? 

Pfc Anitele'a Suafoa 
Hq. Co., MB, NavFor., Box 151 
Navy #926 
% FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The Personnel Department, Occu- 
pational Analysis and Classification 
Section, HQMC, had this to say: 

“The execution of the classification 
policies and procedures which include 
the preparation and maintenance of 
NACMC 118 (8) -PD is the responsi- 
bility of the commanding officer. Ac- 
cordingly, the information recorded on 
the foregoing page of the service record 
book is not subject to the approval of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

“The preference of duty and recom- 
mended duty assignment blocks on 
page 8 of the service record are only 
two of the many factors considered 
prior to the final determination of 
where an individual is best qualified 
to perform in the Marine Corps and 
some of these considerations are as 
follows: 

(a) The overall needs of the Ma- 
rine Corps 

(b) The duty assignment policy 
for enlisted personnel 

(c) The technical skills required 

(d) The Marine’s education, ex- 
perience, aptitudes, capabili- 
ties and special qualifications, 
such as typing, etc. 

(e) Duty preference of the Marine 

“Classification and assignment of en- 
listed personnel is a command respon- 
sibility and as such the commanding 
officer is authorized by Chapters 6 and 
7 of the Marine Corps Manual to 
change primary MOS's, effect reassign- 
ments and retraining assignments sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. 

“It is suggested that you discuss your 
request for a change of MOS and reas- 
signment with your commanding offi- 
cer.” —Ed. 


MARKSMANSHIP BADGES 


Dear Sir: 

We would like to clear something up 
that isn’t stated very plainly in the 
Marine Corps Manual. According to 
Volume I, Chapter #49, Paragraph 


49254, Marksmanship Badges may be 

prescribed for wear with all uniforms 

except evening dress and mess dress. 
When the recruiters changed from 
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dress blues to Summer service tropical, 
we were informed that Marksmanship 
Badges were not authorized to be worn 
with the Summer uniform without a 
coat. 

In the past, it has always been re- 
quired by every organization we have 
been in to wear the Marksmanship 
Badges for inspections and parades on 
the Summer service uniform. A couple 
of us feel they are authorized to be 
worn and some say there are no regula- 
tions for the Summer service uniform. 

TSgt. Robert Jones 
SSgt. John Wilson 
USMC-RS, Post Office Building 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


@ We sent your query to the Perma- 
nent Marine Corps Uniform Board, 
HQMC, and they told us this: 

“Commanding officers may prescribe 
the wearing of Marksmanship Badges 
on the enlisted Summer Service “A” or 
“B” uniform, as indicated by Figure 
49-5, Volume I, Marine Corps Manual.” 
—Ed. 





MCI AND THE RESERVE 


Dear Sir: 

I have been considering enrolling in 
a Marine Corps Institute course, but 
don’t know if I’m eligible to enroll and 
if so, I don’t know where to write for it. 

I served on active duty in the Ma- 
rine Corps from 8 January, 1952, to 
7 January, 1955. I am being reclassi- 
fied as to my Reserve status. 

Franklin P. Martin 
840 Palo Verde 
Ajo, Ariz. 


@ Organized and Volunteer Reservists 
are eligible to enroll in the 100 corre- 
spondence courses offered free through 
the Marine Corps Institute. 

The MCI, which is an official train- 
ing activity of the Marine Corps, has 
the mission of providing correspond- 
ence courses designed to complement 
the formal school program and assist 
Marine Corps personnel in the follow- 
ing: (a) Maintaining and increasing 
proficiency in all occupational fields; 
(b) Preparing for technical promotion 
tests; (c) Assisting unit commanders in 
TURN PAGE 








Behind the Lines... 


HILE OWN assignments for the 
magazine, our staff writers 
are often approached by other Ma- 
rines who have a story, article or 
item they’d like to submit to Leather- 
neck. They are always encouraged 
to send whatever they have written 
to us for consideration. It may be 
true that only a small percentage of 
this material is purchased, but this 
is certainly no indication that we are 
indifferent to writing turned out by 
members of the Corps or other in- 
dividuals who wish to submit stories 
to us. On the contrary, we believe 
very strongly that there are many of 
our readers who could become reg- 
ular contributors to Leatherneck if 
they knew what we are looking for. 
Perhaps the easiest way to get a 
by-line in Leatherneck is through 
one of our featured departments. 
Response to “If I Were Comman- 
dant” has always been excellent, un- 
doubtedly because the letters are all 
motivated by a serious intention to 
make something in the Marine Corps 
better than it is at the moment. Ap- 
proximately six of these letters are 
selected each month and payment of 
$25.00 is made ‘to each of the 
writers. 

For many years we have included 
a department called “We—The Ma- 
rines.” It occupies from three to 
five pages in the magazine and 
covers activities throughout the 
Corps wherever Marines are sta- 
tioned. We are always hoping for 
short items, from 200 to 600 words, 
on individuals who have won con- 
tests, saved lives, own strange pets, 
or are engaged in unusual occupa- 
tions. Human interest stories of vol- 
untary acts of benevolence on the 
part of units or groups always de- 
serve space on our pages. Eight-by- 
ten photographs should accompany 
all items. 

Our “In Reserve” department is 
constantly in need of material on 
the activities of Reserve outfits 
throughout the country. Participa- 
tion in civie affairs, special drill 
events, and the outstanding accom- 
plishments or Reserve-vocational tie- 
ins of individuals can form the basis 
for short acceptable items for ‘In 
Reserve.” Photos are almost a neces- 
sity with these short pieces. 

Payment for “We—The Marines” 
and “In Reserve” items runs from 
$10.00 up. 

Surprisingly, our ‘‘Gyrene 
Gyngles” editor is usually swamped 
with poems from Marines. If you’ve 


got any old pieces of verse you 
jotted down during any of the wars 
—or at any other time—we’d be 
glad to see them. Payment is at the 
rate of $10.00 and up. 

For readers who’d like to try to 
write articles or fiction for us we 
offer the following information. If 
you have an idea for an article 
which could be slanted for the en- 
listed Marine, I would suggest that 
you send us an outline, or at least 
drop us a note, and tell us what you 
have in mind; there have been many 
times when we have planned to cover 
an activity or have actually sent out 
a writer-photographer team on an 
assignment just before the mail 
brought us a proposal from a free- 
lance writer to cover the story for 
us. A hurried reply to the writer de- 
clining his offer saved him a good 
deal of effort and expense. 

Length on articles is usually from 
2000 to 3500 words. Photographs, 
preferably eight by tens, and nega- 
tives are definitely a necessity with 
articles. Payment from $100 to $200 
is made on acceptance. 

Maybe you’re a reader who dreams 
up plots but just never gets around 
to putting them on paper. Buy a 
tablet and write your story. Some- 
body around the post will type it up 
for you after you’ve finished it. 
Send it to us; if we like it, we may 
buy it. If it needs a rewrite, and the 
plot is good, we'll work it over for 
you before we print it—and pay you 
for it. Lengths on fiction run to 
about 3500 words. Rates: $100 to 
$200. 

It may seem somewhat strange 
that we are devoting this space to 
tipping off our readers that we are 
in the market for useable material, 
but we sincerely believe that one of 
the best ways to pick up copy which 
our readers will like, is to ask our 
readers to send some of it to us. 
Leatherneck, unlike the usual com- 
mercial magazines, is a highly spec- 
ialized publication, with a _ highly 
specialized readership, and some of 
the stories our readers would like to 
see in the book can be written by 
the readers themselves. 

If you’ve got a story to tell and 
can put it on paper we’d like to 
see it. 


Lt Glug 


MANAGING EDITOR 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 


conducting on-the-job training in cer- 
tain technical areas and providing in- 
structional assistance for specific train- 
ing programs as directed by the Com- 
mandant. 

An Organized Reservist not on active 
duty may apply for enrollment via his 
commanding officer, who will complete 
the endorsement on the face of the 
application and forward it to the In- 
stitute. 

A Volunteer Reservist not on active 
duty may apply for enrollment via the 
Director of his Marine Corps Reserve 
and Recruitment District. 

If application blanks are not avail- 
able locally, they may be obtained by 
writing to the Director, Marine Corps 
Institute, Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton 3, D.C. 

Among the incentives offered Re- 
servists under Title III of Public Law 
810, as passed by the 80th Congress, 
is a provision whereby members of the 
Reserve components may turn a por- 
tion of their leisure time into retire- 
ment credits through the study of 
“militarily important subjects.” 

Three hours of study are regarded as 





=> ENGLISH you'sacxe 


have helped thousands of men and women 
who have not had college training in English 
to become effective speakers, writers, and conver- 
sationalists. With my new C.l. METHOD you can 
stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary. 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill. learn 
the “secrets” of conversation. Takes only 15 minutes 






eo ~ =f a home. Costs little. 32- > booklet mailed FREE. 
Write ODAY! Don Bolander, Career Institute, 
ept. i332, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Vi. 





NOW AVAILABLE, cuff links and 
matching tie bars with MC emblem. 
Cuff links—$2.00 per pair. Matching 
tie bars—$1.50 each, tax included and 
postpaid. Specify officers’ or enlisted. 
Money back guarantee. INSIGNIA 
SPECIALTIES, 6795 E. 27th St., Tulsa, 
Okla. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 





by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











the equivalent of one drill period, and 
a “militarily important subject” is one 
that is pertinent to the military occu- 
pational specialty (MOS) of the indi- 
vidual Reservist.—Ed. 








LOST DISCHARGE 


Dear Sir: 

I’m writing this letter, hoping I can 
obtain some information from you that 
is very important to me and other peo- 
ple concerned. 

I wish to find out how I can get a 
duplicate or certificate of my discharge 
papers. My original discharge was lost 
some time ago and due to the fact that 
I now work for Civil Service, the fed- 


eral agency has asked me to show them 
my discharge.” . 

My hitch in the Marine Corps was 
from December 1, 1945, to December 
3, 1948. My service number is 587770 
and I held the rank of Pfc. Please ad- 
vise me how, when and where as soon 
as possible. 

Cpl. Alfonso Martinez 
1007 Cape Gloucester Ave. 
Barstow, Calif. 


@ To obtain a Certificate in Lieu of 
Discharge you may write to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Code 
(DGK), Record Service Section, Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington 25, 
D. C., provided the original was lost or 
destroyed.—Ed. 


NATIONAL GUARD SERVICE 


Dear Sir: 
Paragraph 49206, Marine Corps 
Manual, states that personnel who 


served honorably in the Army Reserves 
shall wear one service stripe for each 
four years of service. 

The paragraph doesn’t mention the 
National Guard. Since the National 
Guard is similar to the Army Reserve, 
is a man with 30 months in the Marine 
Corps and 18 months National Guard 
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stripe? 
as Cpl. G. A. Blair 
er Ist Recruit Training Bn., MCRD ‘ 
70 ~~~ Parris Island, S. C. 
d- | @ The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- — , 
on f Board, HQMC, replied: - - a comprehensive volume of 621 
seabed. , , . pages containing photographs of current and 
“National Guard time does not count oe obsolete medals and decorations, and a complete 
“g toward service required for service _ of = en a Scorn ae pag of amy 
. " : a avy Cross, Army Distinguished Service Cross, Distin- 
= 7 — "7 ——— guished Service Medal, and Silver Star, since the 
| with the other services.” —Ed. Civil War. Also included are Distinguished 
of Flying Cross winners, Distinguished 
1- | Marksmen, and the Corps’ battle- 
Je | standards, citations, and awards. 
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1 STAFF NCO FITNESS REPORTS : Head of the Decorations and Medals : 
- Dear Sir: Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is .. 
e ae : well illustrated and will prove a valuable ‘ 

I wonder if you could tell = (under . reference source for any library and % 
| item 10 of the Noncommissioned Offi- ‘ of interest to every Marine. is 


cer Fitness Report listing) if the three 
preferences for next assignment to duty 
have to be filled in? 

If the NCO reported on has no pref- 
erence of duty, can he so state it in 
that block or must he make up three 
preferences of duty just to fill out the 
report? 

I have looked up every Marine Corps 
order I could lay my hands on and also 
PRAM and Volume I, Marine Corps 
Manual, and nothing is said about this 
paragraph. I am wondering if you | 
could settle this for me? | 

t. Ni q el | 
ak page oe. $10.00 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 


Mattydale, N.Y. 








@ Preferences for the next duty as- 
signment do not have to be listed. The 
authority for this is contained in 
b PRAM Paragraph 3018-6 (c) which 


states: 

“If an item is not applicable, enter 
‘None,’ ‘Not Applicable,’ or ‘X’ for ‘Not Leatherneck Bookshop 
Observed’ as appropriate.’ —Ed. P.O. Box 1918 


Washington 13, D. C. 





SCHOOL TRAINING : 

Dear Sir: Please send a copy of “Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," to the address 
I have just finished studying, with given below: 

considerable concern, MCO_ 1500.11, 








“Formal Schools Training, Fiscal Year [1] $10.00 enclosed C) Bill Me 
1958.” I’m firmly convinced that the . 
provisions of this order, or lack of name 
2 them, leave me in a sad predicament, Street. 
career advancement-wise. City Tone Stat 








I’m one of the men in the “forgotten” 
MOS Occupational Field 2600. For ex- 
TURN PAGE 
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SOUND OFF. (cont.) 


ample: Having recently been promoted 
to pay grade E-5, I am beginning to 
prepare myself with the knowledge 
necessary to pass the test for promo- 
tion to E-6. However, this is not quite 
as simple as it may sound. I am pres- 
ently serving in MOS 2631. To qualify 
for promotion, I must be able to per- 
form the duties of MOS 2631, 2633, 
2634, 2636 or 2638 E-5, since 2631 ends 
at E-5 and filters into MOS 2639, as do 
all of the above listed MOS’s. 

My problem is this: It is nigh onto 
impossible to be able to perform the 
duties of the aforementioned MOS’s 
properly, without formal school train- 
ing encompassing all of them. Formal 
school training in MOS 2639 was 
knocked off for Fiscal Year 1958. 

Where does this move leave me, and 
all other E-5’s in the 2600 field? Unless 
we're to remain permanent E-5’s for 
the rest of our “30,” something will 
have to be done to provide us with the 
formal schooling necessary to pass pro- 
motion tests, and to do our jobs 
properly. 

In summary, does Headquarters have 
an alternate plan for us OF 2600 E-5’s 
to gain the necessary knowledge re- 
quired for the performance of future 
duties as E-6 and E-7? 

SSgt. Russell W. Rader 
I-| Staff, Ist Communications Bn. 


U, S. Marine Corps Reserve 
Alameda, Calif. 


@ Your monitor in the Personnel De- 
partment, HQMC, gave us a summary 
of the schooling program offered to per- 
sonnel in the 2600 field: 

“The Telephone Technician Course at 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego, is only conducted to meet known 
Marine Corps needs. No requirement 
was indicated for Fiscal Year 1958. De- 
termination of requirements has _ not 
been made for Fiscal Year 1959. 

“The Marine Corps Institute has pre- 
pared courses to increase the proficiency 
of Marines in Occupational Field 26 
by providing a series of progressive 
courses in each of the basic specialties, 
beginning with introductory-type 
courses for the basic MOS 2600 and 
terminating with highly _ technical 
courses for MOS 2639. 

“These courses provide subject ma- 
terial in keeping with Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty requirements to enable 
students to prepare for technical ex- 
aminations for advancement in their 
respective fields, and to keep students 
abreast of technical advances and 
changes in applicable equipments. 

“The Marine Corps has neither the 
men nor the money required to provide 
training at all skill levels in all special- 
ties which could profitably use it. De- 
tailed analysis of actual and anticipated 
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strengths, as opposed to actual and 
anticipated T/O requirements, are made 
to determine skill shortages, and these 
are examined to determine the special- 
ties and skill levels in which formal 
school training will be given, and what 
proportion of the overall shortages in 
these specialties will be trained. 

“It is important, therefore, that each 
Marine prepare himself professionally 
for advancement. In this regard, the 
courses offered by the Marine Corps 
Institute will be an invaluable aid. 
Contact your education officer to deter- 
mine what courses are available which 
will assist you in increasing your pres- 
ent skill level and prepare you for pro- 
motion when the opportunity arises.” 
—Ed. 


TEMPORARY OFFICER STATUS 


Dear Sir: 

This is to request clarification of my 
own future status with the Corps. There 
are a number of other temporary of- 
ficers who fall into approximately this 
same category. 


Here is a resume of my _ service 
history: 

(1) Enlisted June 16, 1938. Served 
continuously. 
(2) Commissioned (Temporary) 
May 1, 1951. Permanent rank: 
MSgt. No prior commissioned 
service. 
(3) Subsequently commissioned 


W-2 permanent. 
(4) Present temporary rank: cap- 
tain. No failures of selection. 

I realize and understand that, under 
provisions of MCO 1800.1A, I may re- 
tire as of June 16, 1958, at captain’s 
pay. However, after reading MCO 
1400.1A, I had hoped to continue, in 
present temporary grade until I had, in 
fact, completed 10 years of commis- 
sioned service (23 years total service) 
before retiring. 

But I have been advised that my in- 
terpretation of the order is erroneous 
and that, because I now hold a perm- 
anent W-2, I will be required to revert 
or retire on June 30, 1958. 

Capt. Albert L. Tate 
Electronics School Section 
Marine Barracks, Treasure Island 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, advised us of your future 
status: 

“Captain Tate’s interpretation of 
MCO 1400.1A is correct. He will be 
permitted to attain 10 years commis- 
sioned service before he is required to 
exercise the option of retirement or 
reversion unless he twice fails for selec- 
tion before that time. Paragraph 6c 


of MCO 1400.1A pertains.”—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 





Andrew 


Lieutenant Colonel Andrew C. Geer, 
USMCR, one of the Marine Corps’ 
most prolific chroniclers, died shortly 
before Christmas. His body was .in- 
terred in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. 

The colonel, best known for his 
books, Mercy In Hell, The New Breed, 
Reckless—Pride of the Marines, Canton 
Barrier and The Sea Chase, also had 
an unusual and outstanding combat 
record. 

He entered the British Army in 
India after serving as an ambulance 
driver in North Africa. He became a 
captain, and fought with a New Zea- 
land division under General Bernard 
Montgomery in the famous “Desert 
Rats.” During the battle for El Ala- 
mein, he commanded a rifle company. 

Returning to the U. S., he joined 
the Marine Corps as a captain in 
1943 and saw service at Saipan and 
Guam. He took an amphibious tractor 
battalion ashore at Iwo Jima and left 


Geer 


Cc. 


the Corps as a major in 1945. When 
the Korean war broke out he was in 
Hongkong researching a novel for 
Harper & Bros. and a screen play for 
Republic Studios. In Korea he took 
part in a major raid far behind the 
enemy lines with the British Royal 
Marine Commando. After promotion 
to lieutenant colonel in 1951 he was 
given command of the 2d Battalion, 
Fifth Marines. His decorations in- 
cluded two Bronze Stars with Combat 
“V” and British decorations. 

It was in Korea that he began work 
on The New Breed and Reckless— 
Pride of the Marines. He donated his 
royalties to the First Marine Division 
Association Scholarship Fund. 

In 1952, Col. Geer was chosen as 
the outstanding Reserve officer of the 
year by the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officer’s Association. He was awarded 
a plaque bearing the inscription, “Non 
Sibi Sed Patria.” 

“Not For Self, But For Country.” 
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You may reach the country, but not 
the person, you wish to reach, from 
those listed here. Food Crusade 
package contents and weights vary 
according to the country needs in: 


Ceylon Israel 

Colombia Italy 

West Germany & Korea 
Berlin Pakistan 

Greece Peru 

Hong Kong Yugoslavia 

India 
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hunger hurts! 


] will put your name on a package of farm 
every 


food to help the needy in other countries 


$ 
10 HELPS 10 TIMES AS MANY 


*100 SENDS A TON OF FOOD 


In a world where America’s farm abundance contrasts so sharply 
with hunger in other lands, CARE’s Food Crusade calls to you for 
personal action. 

From its warehouses, the U.S. Government has given CARE 
enough milk powder, corn meal, flour and cheese to help feed millions 
of people every day. With every $1 you give, CARE can pack and 
distribute one package (average, 22 lbs.) to those who need food most. 

Your own name and address, or that of your group, go with each 
package you send — a direct message of friendship from you and our 
country. Each package helps feed four persons every day for a month 
—orphans, refugees, disaster victims, families whose children hurt 
because they’re hungry. By making them feel good, you'll feel good 
yourself. Give as much as you can! 


Send your dollars today 


Join the Food Crusade 


CARE 660 First Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution of $............................. for Food Crusade packages 


to be distributed to the needy in my name. 


(Make checks payable to CARE, Inc.) 
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As a public service, principal Railway Express 
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oY OU KNOW, men, I been reading 

all this stuff in the papers 
lately about missiles, satellites and 
scientists and tryin’ to figure out what 
it all means to us down here at the 
gravel crunchin’ level. I can’t see as it 
really changes much for us. The new 
weapons take all the headline space— 
but we still got all the old problems 
too. 

“There’s never been a real crisis yet, 
that they haven’t called for the guy 
with the rifle, the helmet and the pack 
on his back. We talk a lot about super- 
weapons and retaliation—but the fact 
remains that when the chips are down, 
the first thing that’s needed are the 
ground combat teams — the trigger 
pullers. So, it looks to me like we 
gotta be prepared for everything from 
protecting Americans on foreign soil to 
fightin’ on an atomic battlefield. 

“Now this atomic fire is something 
new. There seems to be a lotta theory 
as to what it would be like and how we 
should operate. One guy’s idea is about 
as good as another’s. However, from 
all I can read and learn from the 
“honchos” there’s a few things we agree 
on about the atomic battlefield. 

“Dispersion of combat groups and 
rapid concentration on the objective, 
accomplish the mission, then disperse 
again seems to be the pattern we 
should follow. The reinforced company 
and battalion will be the chief tactical 
formations. They will operate as highly 
mobile task forces with heavy firepower 
designed for the job. 

“These FMF units will stress mobil- 
ity. Helicopters, trucks, mechanical 
mules and speed marching will enable 
these units to maneuver rapidly and 
avoid presenting the enemy with con- 
centrated targets. 

“One of our biggest problems during 
dispersed, fast moving operations will 
be communications and control. This 
will require good communications 
equipment and better maintenance. All 


hands has gotta know more about how 
to use the comm gear we got—and use 
it better. Control is more important 
than new weapons or firepower. As we 
spread out, command and control are 
more difficult. So you men in the pla- 
toons and squads are gonna hafta know 
the plans, your mission, the ground and 
the situation. You’re gonna have more 
responsibility and will often have to 
carry on without specific orders. 
“Other very important aspects of op- 
eration in an atomic type war are 
cover and concealment. First off, we 
gotta concentrate more on being un- 
seen. All ground people must study the 
terrain for concealment and protective 
cover, move in shadows, ditches and 
trees. Keep off sky lines and open 


areas. Always be on the look-out for 
protective cover. Move at night as 
much as possible. 

“Any outfit that stops in one spot 
has gotta have protective cover from 
atomic fires. We’re all pretty lazy about 
diggin’ in. We better change our habits. 
Every man has to be able to dig in 
fast for personal shelter. In addition 
we should have protective shelters for 
supplies and equipment. There won't 
be time to dig in everything in a fast 
moving situation. Diggin’ holes is 
about the slowest thing the American 
foot soldier does. That’s why I say we 
should look for cover on the ground. 
Anything to protect us from heat and 
blast. Ditches, valleys, culverts and. 
basements can all provide some pro- 
tection. 

“Protection from radiation fall-out is 
another problem. Any overhead cover 
is desirable; ponchos, shelter halves, 
roofs or at least three feet of dirt will 
all give some protection. Also, after 
exposure we gotta brush and wash off 
our outer clothes. Check them with 
radiation detectors. 

“All this is a lotta nuisance to us 
field soldiers. We had enough to worry 
about when them ‘gooks’ was shootin’ 
at us with good old H. E. Now we 
got fall-out too! Well, let’s hope no 
one isdumb enough to start one of these 
‘big bang’ wars—but in the meantime 
we all gotta be ready for any kind of 
shootin’ match. It looks to me like 
down here at the mud and “C” ration 
level we should train to move fast, keep 
control and stay outta sight.” END 





























Rare is the Marine who hasn‘t visited this gateway to the Pacific 


contractors had carefully 

planned their Herculean task, 
dredges began sucking dirt from the 
bottom of San Francisco Bay and de- 
positing it on a series of shoals off 
Yerba Buena Island. Several years 
later the 400-acre, man-made plot 
became Treasure Island, home of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Millions of people from all over the 
world converged on the fair. They were 
awed by mystic forms, giant pyramids, 
muraled courts, long pavilions of light 
and shadow, and flower-laden avenues. 
Visitors reached Treasure Island over 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
which opened to vehicular traffic in 
1937. 

City and county officials had intended 
to turn the island into a metropolitan 
air terminal for trans-Pacific and 
transcontinental air transports at the 


if N 1935, AFTER engineers and 
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close of the Exposition, but war in 
Europe brought unexpected action; in 
1940 the Navy leased Treasure Island 
for use as a naval station. 

In October, 1941, a Marine Barracks 
was established with added respon- 
sibility for perimeter security and con- 
trol of vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
on nearby Yerba Buena Island (YBI), 
joined to Treasure Island by a 900-foot 
causeway. 

During World War II, a casual com- 
pany was added to the Barracks to 
handle Marine personnel enroute and 
returning from island-hopping engage- 
ments in the Pacific. The growth of 
the Treasure Island detachment was 
rapid: In 1942, one first sergeant and 
one clerk handled all administrative 
duties, but in July, 1945, the full time 
of more than 80 administrators was 
needed to ensure the steady flow of 
paper work. In WW II, 4,500,000 sailors 


and Marines passed through this gate- 
way to the Pacific area. 

Today, Marine Barracks, Treasure 
Island, has 24 officers and 367 enlisted 
men on its rolls. It’s probably the most 
familiar base in the Marine Corps. In 
1956, 32,691 enlisted men _ passed 
through Treasure Island either heading 
west or returning from the Far East 
and Pacific islands. Numerically, it 
accounted for approximately 18 percent 
of the Corps’ enlisted strength. During 
the Korean conflict, more than half the 
strength of the Marine Corps passed 
through Treasure Island. 

In addition to handling outgoing 
casuals and returning drafts, the Bar- 
racks is responsible for the local se- 
curity of the U.S. Naval Station; 
furnishes guards to the U.S. Naval Re- 
ceiving Station Brig (the only one in 
the 12th Naval District); provides ad- 
ministrative support for Marine 

(text continued on page 18) 
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Cpl. R. D. Sutlive pointed out Alcatraz Island to Sgt. Robert W. 
Leonard. The T. |. Marines helped quell a riot at the prison in 1946 
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Cpl. Robert R. Alvis, of the Security Section, too to accommodate the 1939 World's Fair. The Navy 
his wife on a tour of the area. T. |. was designed leased the site shortly before we entered WW Il 
TURN PAGE 
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TREASURE ISLAND (cont.) 


patients at the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland, instructors and students in 
local Navy schools and the Department 
of Pacific band. 

Colonel Edmund M. Williams, who 
wears the Legion of Merit, Bronze 
Star and Letter of Commendation amid 
four rows of ribbons, commands this 
complex organization. He is described 
by his fellow officers and men as a 
“real powerhouse guy.” The colonel, a 
chain cigar smoker, is a native son of 
San Francisco. He has served in every 
rank from private to colonel during the 
past 26 years. 

His most interesting assignment was 
that of Commanding Officer, Marine 
Corps Landing Force, during the evacu- 
ation of Nationalist Chinese Troops and 
civilians from the Tachen Islands in 
February, 1955. During the four-day, 


round-the-clock operation, his Shore 
Party was responsible for the evacu- 
ation of over 11,000 troops, 15,600 
civilians, 165 pieces of artillery, 125 
vehicles, 7600 tons of ammunition and 
5300 tons of cargo. As a result of his 
outstanding leadership during the op- 
eration, he was commended by Admiral 
A. M. Pride, Commander, U.S. Seventh 
Fleet and Rear Admiral L. S. Sabin, 
Commander of Task Force 76. 

Col. Williams is assisted by Lieut- 
enant Colonel Sidney F. Jenkins, exec.; 
Captain Jack L. Bell, adjutant; and 
Master Sergeant Norman G. Mote, ser- 
geant major. Mote, who recalls quali- 
fying as a swimmer on December 7, 
1941, while stationed aboard the USS 
California at Pearl Harbor, previously 
served with Col. Williams in Japan in 
1955. 

Inner security at Yerba Buena Island 
(YBI) and Treasure Island comes under 
the control of Captain John Kerr, Jr., 


Col. Edmund M. Williams and MSgt. Norman Mote, the sergeant 
major, are in charge of one of the Marine Corps’ busiest barracks 


Capt. John Kerr, Jr., and Sgt. Raul Bustamante 
inspected the guard on the parade ground outside 


Naval Station Guard Officer, and his 
74-man 1st Guard Platoon. It is one 
of several units under administrative 
control of Major Ralph M. Head, CO 
of Headquarters and Security Com- 
pany. The guard mans fixed and mobile 
posts on Yerba Buena Island and Treas- 
ure Island, and has control of the 
vehicular and pedestrian entrances. 

In addition to maintaining a con- 


the new barracks. The statue in the foreground is 
one of the many left over from the 1939 Exposition 
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stant surveillance of installations by 
radio motorized patrols, the guard is 
responsible for a protective alarm sig- 
nal system, provides a color guard for 
morning and evening colors, and par- 
ticipates in many and varied honor 


guard details, including the local 
saluting battery when required. There 
is only one exit and entrance to Treas- 
ure Island from the causeway, and 
when a breach of security is indicated 
by the sounding of one of the six alarm 
bells connecting the guard shack and 
the brig, exchange, bank, etc., the gates 
are immediately closed and _ locked. 
Motor patrols are usually the first on 
the scene. 

The guard, which employs only ser- 
geants and below, also furnishes per- 
sonnel to special guard work such as 
court-martial boards, conferences, and 
many “blues” special events. Last year 
an honor guard detail officiated at the 
commissioning ceremony of the Thetis 
Bay. 

The standby relief is known as the 
“riot detail’ and is immediately avail- 
able for any emergency. As interna- 
tional as San Francisco itself, the guard 
section has a goodly share of linguists. 
They have been directed on occasion to 
act as interpreters for foreign dignitaries 
visiting the station. Sergeant Dale Botts 


is Guard Chief and assigns men to 
watches and special details. 

First Lieutenant Warren H. Wied- 
hahn heads the 2d Guard Platoon, a 
67-man unit. In addition to being 
Guard Officer at the Navy Brig, he’s 
team captain of the Barracks pistol 
team. He’s assisted by Master Sergeant 
LaVerne O. Hill, brig warden. Prisoners 
serving sentences, and men awaiting 
trial, sentence or action of higher au- 
thority, are confined in this formidable 
structure. The one-story building has 
its own barber shop, theater, library, 
laundry, press shop, galley and mess 
hall. Except for one regular cook, the 
Navy and Marine prisoners operate 
each facility. The guards, all carefully 
screened men, are chosen on the basis 
of their reputations for responsibility. 
Most are former members of the Third 
Marine Division. 

Officer in Charge of the Marine Hos- 
pital Liaison Unit is Captain Hunt S. 
Kerrigan. Because most of the patients 
are returnees from overseas, many in- 
terviews and long hours of clerical 
work are necessary to bring service 
records up to date. Patients are paid, 
clothing is issued and in many cases, 
varied personal matters receive atten- 
tion. An average of 100 patients are 
administered to daily. 


Captain J. D. Coggins (in field jacket) supervised semi-annual 
shotgun familiarization firing by the Base Security personnel 





Cpl. Gary L. Schreiner is one of 67 Marine guards assigned 
to the 12th Naval District's brig, the only one in the Bay area 


Administrative details and routine 
processing of returning Marines are 
handled by an efficient and well trained 
team of personnel assigned to Casual 
Company. Arriving drafts have found 
that the well organized system has been 
instrumental in keeping their stay in 
the Bay area to an absolute minimum 
before departing on leave. 

“Our motto is to make the Marine’s 
stop-over here as comfortable, conveni- 
ent and brief as possible,”’ Col. Williams 
said. 

Casual and transient troop handling 
is not a new chore for Treasure Island. 
During World War II, thousands were 
processed. It also served as a personnel 
center for the Department of the 
Pacific, transferring men to Fleet Ma- 
rine Force overseas stations and sup- 
plying replacements for shipboard de- 
tachments. Today, as in World War 
II and Korean days, Treasure Island’s 
Casual Company is an important hub 
of personnel activity in San Francisco, 
often called the “Cross Roads of the 
Corps.” 

Major Martin F. Barrett is CO of 
Casual Company, with 160 officers and 
men in his command. They work 
round the clock at times to speed in- 
coming drafts homeward _ bound. 
Through careful study of methods of 

TURN PAGE 
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TREASURE ISLAND (cont.) 


handling troops, returning staff NCOs 
can now expect to depart for home on 
the same day they arrive in the USA. 
Sergeants and below have a two-day 
delay. In contrast, three to four years 
ago a returning contingent could ex- 
pect a holdover from three to five days 
after steaming under the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Revised methods of handling 
troops and new administrative forms 
have speeded up processing in recent 
years. 

Personnel arriving at Treasure Island 
are separated into two classes, incom- 
ing and outgoing, and are handled and 
processed as independent units. Men 
returning from overseas on emergency 
leave are given top priority. Normally, 
they land at Travis Field, 40 miles 
north of San Francisco. If they re- 
quire clothing or money, they are 
transported to Treasure Island and is- 
sued the necessary items. The entire 
operation is completed within a few 
hours. Men report to Treasure Island 
for return journey to their parent or- 
ganizations when the emergency leave 
is over. 

Monthly drafts from Okinawa, Japan 
and Hawaii comprise the largest vol- 
ume of men processed by the Casual 
Section. They usually arrive in the 
middle of the month at Treasure Is- 
land or at the nearby Army Port of 
Fort Mason. MarPac handles all de- 
pendents. 

About a month before the returning 


Questions concerning pay, emergency leave and dependent travel are 
among the thousands answered daily by the Receiving Unit personnel 
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It usually takes about three days to process a returnee but the troop 
handlers worked night and day to get these men home for Christmas 





troops board ship, embarkation rosters 
are sent to Treasure Island and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. The 
CMC in turn assigns new duty stations 
to returning personnel and this assign- 
ment letter reaches Treasure Island’s 
Casual Company about 10 days before 
the troops arrive. As the returning men 
board ship, record books, health and 
pay records and individual orders are 
flown to Treasure Island by courier. 
(Note to overseas units: When record 
books and other important papers are 
boxed in containers larger than a locker 
box, delays might occur. The Marine 
courier flies under a “class two prior- 
ity” and when his gear is oversized, 
he runs the risk of getting bumped.) 
Upon arrival of these papers to 
Treasure Island, preliminary work 
starts immediately, thereby permitting 
the majority of administrative work to 
be completed prior to the arrival of 
the rotation draft. All records are care- 
fully screened, rosters are mimeo- 
graphed and personnel cards are pre- 
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TSgt. Clifford Masters supervised 





Marine and Navy trainees when 


they took a mid-subject exam at the Electronics Technician School 


pared on each man. Items looked for 
in screening include expiration of en- 
listments, reenlistment options and au- 
thority for promotions. The latter is 
a big morale factor for those who be- 
come eligible for promotion during 
their brief ocean trip. A new stripe 
awaits their arrival. The Transient 
Platoon handles this task as well as 
handling all individual transits. Per- 
sonnel returning from overseas for dis- 
charge are assigned to the Separation 
Platoon for discharge or for transporta- 
tion to the nearest home of record. 
Those to be discharged within 15 days 
after the ship or plane arrival are re- 
tained at Treasure Island for separa- 
tion. Others, with less than four months 
to serve, are transferred to a duty sta- 
tion near their home for separation. 
Because the arriving ship’s ETA is 
not known until it is 72 hours away 
from landfall, the cutting and running 
off of the new orders are the last steps 
in preparing for the arrival of the 
troops. End man in the paper chain is 
Pfc Richard T. Denham and his three- 
man reproduction unit. At times his 
section works 18 hours at a stretch, 
three days running, when big drafts ar- 
rive. After the mimeographed orders 
are run, sorted and assembled, they 
are checked and prepared for signature. 
Captain Lewis S. Barnes, who signed 
his name more than 32,000 times last 
year, has this writer’s cramp chore. 
Casual Company “borrows” transit 01 
personnel to help type orders, assign- 
ment cards, etc., when records arrive 


SSgt. W. R. Krohn checked 
orders cut by Cpl. R. Hoppe * 


late or drafts are unusually large. Unit 
diaries up to 40 pages are a rule, rath- 
er than the exception. 

Upon arrival in San Francisco Bay, 
an advance Marine boarding party 
meets each incoming draft. First Lieut- 
enant Robert M. Clemens and First 
Sergeant Charles R. Carr have this 
task. They relieve the draft commander 
of his shipboard responsibilities just 
inside the Golden Gate Bridge and give 
an indoctrination briefing to assure an 
orderly debarkation. They also arrange 
for the early landing of medical patients 
and handle veterinarian clearance for 
pets that accompany personnel. Upon 
docking, and once clearance has been 
granted by customs officials and the 
medical patients have been removed, 
the debarking of troops begins. When 
Lt. Clemens and Sgt. Carr board the 
draft ship from the pilot boat they are 



















always asked the two questions, for- 
ever foremost in a Marine’s mind: 
“When do we go on liberty?” and 
“When's pay call?” 

Marines with dependents, friends or 
relatives are permitted to accompany 
them from the ship to the processing 
center at Treasure Island provided the 
Marine is in the uniform of the day 
and the dependents have privately 
owned transportation. 

The troops debark with hand bags— 
sometimes also with seabags. The sea- 
bags are placed aboard waiting ve- 
hicles. The troops assemble in groups 
when the docking is at Treasure Island 
and march to the processing area. When 
debarking is made at Fort Mason, the. 
men travel across the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge in chartered buses 
to Treasure Island. Transportation is 
arranged by Sgt. Carr. 

Upon arrival of all personnel, the 
troops are mustered. 

The first words they hear boom over 
a loudspeaker are: “Welcome to Treas- 
ure Island. I’m Major Barrett, Com- 
manding Officer of Casual Com- 
pafy.:...” 

A roar always follows when the 
major quickly says: “You will be free 
to go on liberty tonight. Prior to lib- 
erty, you will be paid the amount due 
you to the nearest multiple of $20, up 
to $100.” 

Immediately following the lecture 
which includes information on the soon- 
to-be-issued draft identification card 
(for pay purposes, meal ticket, check- 
out and liberty card), advance pay in- 
formation, travel, uniform of the day, 
local liberty highlights and the process- 
ing routine, troops are organized into 
200-man companies. The incoming 


draft area is capable of handling 2600 
men at one time. 

The average draft is ready to go 
ashore within six hours after arriving 
at Treasure Island. Liberty ends at 
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TREASURE ISLAND (cont.) 


6 a.m. the next morning. Navy shuttle 
buses operate on a 15-minute schedule 
up to 3 a.m. from the main station 
barracks area to the Bay Bridge ter- 
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Major Martin Barrett, CO of Casual Company, 


conducts a personnel inspection once a month at 


The Treasure Island Marine Barracks can billet 
2600 Marines in this and 10 similar squad bays. 
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minal at Yerba Buena Island, where 
a commercial transit line makes regu- 
lar stops between San Francisco and 
Oakland. After 3 a.m., the shuttle buses 
operate every hour until 5:45 a.m. 
The following morning, troop hand- 
lers guide their men through clothing 





Treasure Island. Drill formations are held twice 
a week. Troops wear greens throughout the year 





claiming hold baggage, 
and advance pay 


issue, pay, 
travel allowance, 
when requested. 
The local telephone company with 
20 long distance lines, Western Union, 
Railway Express Agency, bus, airlines 
and railway companies, operate offices 


Men awaiting transportation overseas furnish the 
work details that keep the area ready for arrivals 
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in the immediate draft billeting area 
to accommodate personnel arranging 
for transportation to their homes and 
new duty stations. When a sufficient 
number of individuals want to return 
to one certain town, it’s not unusual for 
a through-bus to load at Treasure Is- 
land and proceed directly on its way to 
Chicago, New York or Dallas. After 
the returnees have completed the pro- 
cessing routine, they receive their new 
orders (an original and 15 copies), pay 
and records, and head for home. 

The disbursing section, also a unit 
of Casual Company, pays permanent 
personnel, hospital patients, draft and 
transient individuals, as well as an 
unusually large number of dischargees 
and separatees. When the draft courier 
arrives at Treasure Island, the pay de- 
partment anticipates the coming money 
needs by using the newly arrived pay 
records. Pay rolls are readied and 
troops are paid on arrival to the USA. 
A second pay roll is prepared also for 
advanced travel allowances. They use 
the IBM listing of new assignments the 
CMC makes available to Treasure 


Many Marines visited T. I. as tourists 
before WW Il began. 


saw it again, en route to battle 





H&S Co. building fronts on this park which was the center of 
the 1939 fair. The Electronics Technician School is across the way 


Fifteen Marines played for the Treasure Island "Pirates." They won 


this game with the Alameda Naval Air Station by a score of 15 to 0 





Island days before the incoming draft 
atrives. 

Captain Herbert L. Farmer heads the 
disbursing section, numbering three 
officers and 22 enlisted men. They 
hand out an average pay roll of three- 
quarters of a million dollars each 
month. 

A Marine Barracks press-while-you- 
wait shop and a 24-hour commercial 
cleaner service are two popular on- 
station conveniences to draft and tran- 
sit personnel. The Navy exchange, 
barber shop and theater are also avail- 
able to all hands. Between drafts, the 
three-man press shop, headed by Sgt. 
Frederico C. Bautista, “steams” an 
average of 500 uniforms a week. The 
guard has first priority, followed by 
the Marine Band and permanent per- 
sonnel. There is no charge. 

In addition to the arrival of month- 
ly drafts, Casual Company processes 
many individuals daily. It’s not un- 
usual for 300 enlisted Marines to be on 
board awaiting orders, transportation, 
etc., for overseas or new duty stations 
in the USA. Those men going overseas 
via MATS as ground and air replace- 
ments usually spend four days at 
Treasure Island waiting transportation. 

In recent years, almost all staff NCOs 
travel by air to and from overseas sta- 
tions. Drafts are assigned only a 
minimum number of staff NCOs to act 
as troop handlers aboard ship. The 
same applies to officers. Upon arrival 
in San Francisco, all officers go direct- 
ly to the (continued on page 84) 
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Photo by TSot. Allen G.Mainard, USMC 


Special 
WA REAR E: 


ICIOUS AND deadly fighting 
to the drumfire of artil- 
lery and staccato rattling 

of machine guns isn’t always a front 
line operation. There is nothing in war- 
fare more violent than a guerrilla at- 
tack that turns the night into chaos 
and leaves terror and death after short 
moments of furious destruction. 
Marines tasted modern partisan war- 
fare on a limited scale in Korea. The 
Diamond Mountain Gang left a trail 
of dead at Kojo; at Majon-ni, the First 
Marines met ambush after ambush and 
on the railway between Wonsan and 
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Hungnam only a few of the Marine 
guard survived to tell a tale of terror 
and no-quarter fighting on an am- 
bushed train. 

Guerrilla warfare is not new. Every 
conqueror in history from Alexander 
the Great to Hitler was harassed by 
bands of partisans who disrupted sup- 
ply lines and turned the generally safer 
rear areas into breeding grounds of 
fear. China was conquered by Mao 
Tse-Tung with three basic rules for 
partisan war—movements must be of 
unnatural rapidity, the enemy must be 
taken by violent surprise, and the ob- 


jective must be destroyed. The guer- 
rilla bands in Korea operated under 
these rules but weren’t too effective. 
Their problems of resupply were great 
and they didn’t have the local citizens 
on their side. Most of these guerrilla 
units were the splintered remains of 
North Korean combat units which had 
been decimated by UN forces and were 
trying to get back to their lines. 

It is no secret that the United States 
Army Special Forces are engaged in 
peacetime training for the wartime 
prosecution of guerrilla warfare behind 
enemy lines and that our concept of 











by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Official U. S. Army Photo 
Rugged terrain is no obstacle 
to the Special Forces soldiers 
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Official U. S. Army Photo 
Instruction included dramatic 
classroom action and _ lectures 


guerrilla warfare is based primarily 
on the exploitation of such “indi- 
genous guerrilla warfare potential as 
may exist behind the enemy lines in 
time of war.” It means that we can 
add the enemy-dominated peoples to 
the weapons the Army can employ 
against an enemy within the Army’s 
new concept of extreme depth of bat- 
tlefields, mobility of forces, increase of 
fire power and strategic flexibility. 

But this is an Army mission. What 
bearing does it have on the Marine 
Corps? 

The Army Special Forces are teach- 
ing Marines the complicated job of 


anti-guerrilla warfare. 
TURN PAGE 
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Eleven Marines from the Second Ma- liv 
rine Division recently completed a spe- TI 
cial, four-week course under the spe- co 
cialists in the 77th Special Forces de 
Group, Airborne, an operational unit ra 
of the U. S. Special Warfare Center at ph 
Fort Bragg, N. C. While most of the wl 
information on what they were taught 
is classified, it can be said that they ev 
were familiarized with foreign small or 
arms and automatic weapons which at 
might be used against them, the organi- ul 
zation and tactics of guerrilla forces, m 
Gemolitions and how to live off the sl 
land. al 
The mission of the Special Forces is pt 
unique in American military history. cc 
They will go in behind the enemy lines, ” 
sometimes as far as 500 to 1500 miles, hi 
and exploit civilian discontent and or- m 
ganize and train guerrilla regiments in : : 
the destructive tactics of hit and run Photo by Sat. Peter F, Allera, USA bi 
warfare. The former commander of the Most of Sergeant Viktor Eichwalds' Marine students were familiar * 
77th SFGA, Colonel Noel Menard, with the various foreign weapons the Center used for instruction ‘ 
tl 
The Marines had a taste of guerrilla clarified the position of the Special . 
Forces soldier in a Reader's Digest i | 
article last year. He was quoted as f . 
saying, “This is not a covert opera- - 
warfare in Korea. Army experts at Fort Bragg _ tion. These are soldiers, not spies. i 
They will wear uniforms. They will i 
work behind the enemy lines as an ex- 1j 
2 tension of regular combat units, taking 4 
taught them what to expect in the future orders from the Army theater com- ‘ 
manders.” 


The U. S. Army Special Warfare 
Center at Fort Bragg is commanded 
by Colonel William J. Mullen, a husky 
combat veteran with more than 120 
parachute jumps to his credit. His 
command consists of the Center, the 
U. S. Army Special Warfare School, 
the 77th Special Forces Group, Air- 
borne, and the First Radio Broadcast- 
ing and Leafiet Battalion. 

Special Forces, as such, were organ- 
ized in 1952 to develop doctrines and 
training in unconventional and psycho- 
logical warfare. PsyWar operates on 
the unrest in enemy dominated areas; 3 
Special Forces train those willing to 
fight. 

The soldiers of the 77th Special | 
Forces Group are _ triple-volunteers. | 
They are Regular Army, they are ex- 
pert paratroopers and they volunteered 
for Special Forces. Many are natural- 
ized citizens of Iron Curtain countries 
whose families have been wiped out or 
imprisoned by the Communists. They 
are expert linguists—one Pfc from 
Brooklyn speaks eight languages 
é fluently and is conversant in three 

Official U. ‘s. Army Photo more. Even their chaplain is tough. 
Colonel William Mullen (left) commands the U. S. Special Warfare Chaplain Holland Hope was wounded 
Center at Fort Bragg. He has made more than 120 parachute jumps during a combat jump in Korea and 











altogether, has logged almost 150 para- 
chute jumps. The Special Forces sol- 
dier is an expert woodsman and can 
live off the land under any conditions. 
They are expert mountain climbers, 
cold weather and jungle fighters. As 
demolitions experts they can destroy a 
railroad bridge or booby trap a tele- 
phone that will blow your head off 
when you answer the ring. 

They are tough physically and have 
even beaten the Marines on more than 
one occasion. During a joint maneuver 
at Camp Lejeune, one team found an 
unguarded river inlet. A demolitions 
man swam two miles up_ stream, 
slipped through the cordon of guards 
around the division command post and 
popped a tear gas grenade into the 
commanding general’s sleeping van. He 
evaded the aroused Marines, rejoined 
his team and made a 100-mile forced 
march back to Fort Bragg. 

The majority of these men are com- 
bat veterans. The commanding officer 
of the 77th, Colonel Julian A. Cook, 
was one of the original members of the 
504th Airborne Regiment which earned 
the grudging respect of the Nazis in 
Sicily, Italy and Germany ap the 
“Devils in Baggy Pants.” These are the 
men who instruct the Marines. 

Staff Sergeant Raymond K. Jonson, 
who was singled out by the Army 
instructors and Col. Cook as _ the 
outstanding member of the group, was 
liberal in his praise for the instructors 
and the instruction. Jonson is a vet- 
eran of Guam and Iwo. 

“We had a Master Sergeant Joseph 





Photo by TSat. Allen G. Mainard, USMC 
Wildlife cooking expert, SFC R. Hylton (L) taught 
SSgt. Lester J. Codair how to bake game in clay 











Mancuso who taught us how the guer- 
rillas operate. All the instructors were 
good but this guy was the best I’ve 
ever had. A lot of the instruction was 
similar to our jungle warfare training, 
but this went a lot farther.” 

Unfortunately for Marines, the par- 
tisan soldiers they may face in the 
future will not be so obliging as to 
wear uniforms. Most Marines remém- 
ber the chameleon-like qualities of ‘the 
North Korean soldiers who often shed 
their uniforms in mid-battle and faded 
into the faceless mass of local citizens. 
The Marines were taught that the raid 
and ambush are the guerrillas’ most 
potent weapons and the hardest to 
guard against, especially deep in the 
rear areas. They were taught how to 
spot the most likely targets such units 
would hit and why. Sergeant Viktor 
Eichwalds instructed them on 10 for- 
eign weapons most likely to. be used. 
They were also given a full week of 
demolitions, and where they could ex- 
pect the guerrillas to use them. They 
were taught how to build, and how to 
avoid, booby traps. They were intro- 
duced to airborne warfare. 

It was not an easy four-week course. 
The last week was the roughest, physi- 
cally. While the Special Forces soldier 
goes into the boondocks for a full week 
with only a knife and some matches, 
the Marines’ short schedule allowed 
them only three days. 

On a cold and rainy morning during 
their last week, they were trucked into 
the woods and turned over to Sergeant 
First Class James Sparks who has 
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been teaching survival training for four 
years. Sparks, a soft-spoken combat 
veteran from West Virginia, was as- 
sisted by SFC Roy L. Hylton, another 
West Virginian, and Pfc Leo Howard, 
a snake expert. 

A November rain in North Carolina 
is cold, wet and penetrating. Sparks 
broke the rapidly soaking Marines into 
four groups and gave each a small por- 
tion of parachute, pointed out a loca- 
tion and told them to build a shelter 
and start a fire by which they could 
warm and dry out. Then he briefed 
them on what they could expect during 
the course. He also had them set out 
animal snares. However, he promised 
them fresh meat the following morn- 
ing—but with one condition. The fresh 
meat was one live goat which the Ma- 
rines had to slaughter, clean and dis- 
tribute among themselves. 

Group one consisted of Staff Ser- 
geant Lester J. Codair, C Company, Ist 
Batt, Eighth; Corporal Robert T. Go- 
rom, Division Recon Company and 
Staff Sergeant Albert H. Raitt, Echo 
Company, 2d Batt, Second Marines. 
The second survival unit had Staff Ser- 
geant Raymond K. Jonson, Staff Ser- 
geant David F. Johnson, a platoon 
leader from Echo, 2d Batt, Eighth, and 
Staff Sergeant William T. Winstead, 
Second Force Reconnaissance Company. 

Group three was made up of Ser- 
geant Ruben Parmley, Weapons Com- 
pany, 3d Batt, Second Marines and 
Corporal Gerald M. Debar, Division 
Recon Company. The last group con- 
tained Staff Sergeant John Perdue, Jr., 
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SFC James Sparks (L) gave Cpl. C. L. Maiorino 


pointers on how to take game animals from traps 















Photo by Sgt. Peter F. Allera, USA. 


The grimy, soot-faced Marines showed one of their instructors, Pfc Leo 
Howard (2d from left) the string of fish they caught barehanded 


WARFARE (cont.) 


lst Batt, Eighth Marines, Corporals 
Jerome T. Paull and Charles A. Maio- 
rino, both from Division Recon. 

Their trainers left them alone for 
the most part, and the groups strug- 
gled in the downpour to erect shelters 
and coax wet wood into flame. SFC 
Sparks checked from time to time, 
mainly to see that the men had fires 
going and were drying out. Late the 
afternoon of the first day, one can of 
survival rations per team was issued, 
as well as instructions on what animal 
snares and fishing lines to set out. 
Since the area has been used so much 
by the survival teams, there was little 
chance of the Marines’ catching any- 
thing in their snares. 

Early the second morning, Sparks 
gave the Marines the remainder of their 
rations—the live goat. Goats smell. 
Goat meat smells, but nothing smells 
like a wet goat. There was a trace of 
squeamishness on all faces when Cpl. 
Gorom killed the animal. Gorom is a 
former farm boy from Darien Center, 
N.Y., but it had been a long time since 
he had dressed out an animal. Codair 
and Paull skinned the smelly beast and 
each team was allotted an equal por- 
tion of the meat. Some barbecued it 
in the morning mist over an oak-coal 
fire; Jonson wrapped his and baked it 
in the coals. It was agreed that it 
wasn’t the most appetizing meal in the 
world. 

SFC Hylton, a survival cooking ex- 
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pert, demonstrated how to cook birds 
and game animals by enclosing them 
in a clay cocoon. While he used a 
domestic chicken—feathers et al—the 
Marines learned that any food can be 
prepared this way in the field. Once 
the bird was completely cooked, the 





clay was cracked off which also re- 
moved the feathers. Field cooking does 
not always look appetizing but it will 
keep a man alive. Hylton claims he 
will never go hungry in the field, 
mainly because he has trained himself 
to eat whatever becomes necessary to 
sustain life. 

One of the best wilderness meals is 
snake—both poisonous and harmless. 
Poisonous snakes can live for a year 
without food, the non-poisonous vari- 
ety about 10 months. Men trapped 
behind the lines or living off the coun- 
try for any reason, can carry a live 
meat supply with them by catching a 
few reptiles. Pfc Leo Howard, who 
showed the teams the various snakes 
found in the area, including a two-meal 
rattlesnake, also gave cleaning and 
cooking hints. Snakes scare most peo- 
ple, but the Army specialist had spent 
14 of his 22 years studying the reptiles 
and handled them as easily as a Ma- 
rine carries an M-1. 

The second night the teams tried 
some fishing and came up with a good 
string of bream and one little mud 
catfish. Since their time in the boonies 
was ligpited, they presented their catch 
to SFC Sparks. The Marines got only 
a very light taste of survival training. 
One instructor remarked, “they didn’t 
stay out long enough to get hungry.” 
But as short as their bivouac was, they 
were given the rudiments of living off 
the land. The training was primarily 
to teach them how to build shelters and 
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Photo by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard, USMC 


"This rattlesnake will feed two men," Pfc Howard told the Marines. 
Cpl. Maiorino, SSgts. J. Perdue and Ray Jonson were impressed 

















Official U. S. Army Photo 
The Special Forces soldier is 
an expert in guerrilla warfare 


Colonel Julian A. Cook (seated 2d from left), CO of 
the 77th Special Forces Group, Airborne, welcomed 


snag game for food. 

Another group of Marines from the 
First Division is also to receive this 
training. Marines who made the rice 
patrols in Korea out of Pohang or 
who tangled with guerrillas at various 
times will easily recognize the value of 
such training. While the 11 from Camp 
Lejeune felt that the course was, too 
short, the ground work they received 
is extremely valuable. In future wars, 
according to the experts, guerrilla war- 
fare will assume tremendous propor- 
tion. In order to secure our supply and 
communications lines, well-trained per- 
sonnel must be available who know 
where and what to look for to counter- 
act the active partisan elements. 

While Special Warfare is strictly an 
Army mission, the experience they have 
gained and are now passing on to the 
Marines will save many lives. In units 
as unique as the 77th, there are men 
from every country behind the iron 
curtain. They have seen their coun- 
tries and their families degraded and 
exploited. These men know first hand 
what to expect and how to prosecute 
guerrilla war. Their job is to exploit 
the discontent and unrest behind the 
enemy line. These men are more than 
just individual soldiers—they are one- 
man combat teams who can train, 
equip and lead guerrilla forces in the 
same areas where the enemy will hit 


us. They are strong physically and 
mentally. They are experts in demoli- 
tions, mountain climbing, jungle war- 
fare and any other warfare that can be 
named. Their teams are trained to set 
up guerrilla companies, battalions and 
regiments. To say that the Marines 
were impressed by their instructors and 
the members of the 77th would be an 
understatement. They can be consid- 
ered the most complete soldier in the 
Army because of their intensive train- 
ing and unique mission. 

Colonel Mullen, who heads the en- 
tire Special Warfare Center at the 
sprawling North Carolina Airborne 
center, had this comment to add. “We 
are not training commandos or spies or. 
saboteurs. The Special Warfare Center 
and its affiliated units are turning out 
teams of specialists who can extend the 
control of the battlefield to a tremen- 
dous depth by employing the unrest 
of the civilian population in enemy- 
dominated territory. That the Marine 
Corps is able to profit by our research 
and training is gratifying, for it clearly 
shows how well two such elite units 
can profitably aid each other, and bet- 
ter protect our country.” 

And, of the Marines, Col. Cook had 
this to say at the graduation, “We 
would be happy to welcome you 11 
men into the 77th Special Forces 
Group.” END 
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the || Marines aboard. MSgt. A. Perry, USA, set 


up training for the Second Division noncoms 
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"By George, Ed, do you know what 
day this is?" 
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"Hi, hon. Lover's home. Didja’ get 
my happy Valentine flowers?" 


"For Heaven's sake, Sidney, must we go 
through this every year?" 















"Sorry, Sir. | can't seem to find any for 
‘to whom it may concern.’ 


"“Chee—an' it's even got 
a beat!" 
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HERE WILL never be any 
Yankee Go Home signs in 
front of 4 Rua da Escola 

Politecnia, in Lisbon, Portugal. Mr. 
A. Gama Reis, proprietor of the Casa 
das Corticas, is one of the U.S.’s 
staunchest friends. But he reserves a 
special reverence for its Marines. 
Whenever high ranking Marine offi- 
cers visit Lisbon, you can count on 
two things: “Mr. Cork” will personally 
be there to greet them. And his unique 
shop, devoted exclusively to cork items, 
will have an elaborate window display 
welcoming the Marines to Portugal. 
His affection for the Corps and those 
who wear its forest green uniform dates 


As a teen-ager, Mr. Reis was 
a good friend to the Marines 
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Among Mr. Reis’ prized possessions are the hashmarks and chevrons 
presented to him by Marines in the Lisbon Embassy security section 


back to early World War I days, when 
young Reis lived in the Azores. Ma- 
rines who landed there gave him a job 
because of his knowledge of the English 
language. He became a trusted guide, 
interpreter, and handyman. Also he 
formed some warm and lasting friend- 
ships which have endured to this day. 

There’s another compelling reason for 
Reis’ gratefulness to the Corps. When 
the dreaded Fly epidemic struck the 
Azores, the Marines saved his life by 
providing medicine, food and clothing 
not only for him but for his family too. 
For this generosity, Reis vowed eter- 
nal gratefulness. And he has kept his 


promise. 

The name Mr. Cork comes to Reis 
quite naturally. He’s a small, blithe 
individual with a balloon-like five-by- 
five frame that fits snugly into his 
unique shop like a cork stopper fits 
into a wine bottle. He’s a tireless do- 
gooder who radiates good will and has 
an immensely warm, friendly face and 
the spirited handshake of a used-car 
salesman. Most Americans who visit 
Lisbon ultimately wander into his gar- 
ishly arrayed shop for a visit and a 
sample of his Portuguese cordiality. 

His business is cork, about which he 
is constantly ahum with new ideas. 


. 


But his hobby has been said to be 
“honoring and aiding visiting Ameri- 
cans.” More than one “flat-broke” GI 
has been given a loan. And all, inci- 
dentally, have been repaid. 

“I am somewhat romantic about 
cork,” admits Mr. Reis. Consequently 
everything in his shop is made of the 
light material. The walls, floor and 
ceiling are cork, and he sells such items 
as cork suitcases, stationery, dolls, ice 
buckets, coasters, doilies, playing cards, 
chessmen, and assorted knicknacks and 
geegaws. 

Mr. Reis explains that cork comes 
from the bark of an evergreen oak, 
about 35 feet high. During its lengthy 
life span of more than a century and a 
half, a cork tree may be stripped of its 
bark but once each decade, and then 
only during the Summer months. Por- 
tugal, incidentally, now produces al- 
most half the world’s supply of cork. 
Together with Spain, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia, they account for about 
90 percent of the world’s production. 
Brazil and Japan, however, are also 
small operators in the field. Portugal’s 
exports to the U.S.—one of its best cus- 
tomers—have attained an annual rate 
of about 10 million dollars. Originally, 
the U.S. imported the material mainly 
for insulation and bottle stoppers, but 
with the help of resourceful Mr. Cork, 





Reis is known throughout Portugal as "Mr. Cork." 
Everything in his unique shop is manufactured by 


the product is now used for everything 
from shoes to milady’s hats. 

Natural cork contains about 200 mil- 
lion tiny air-cells per square inch, thus 
more than half its weight is made up 
of air. This accounts for its lightness, 
buoyancy, and compressibility. It can 
also withstand a high degree of heat 
and friction, making it highly useful 
for various typés of gaskets for indus- 
trial use. : 

Mr. Reis was born in St. Michaels 
Port Delgade, Azores in 1901. He lived 
there until he was 18, then moved to 
Lisbon to go to the university there. 
He worked at odd jobs to pay his tui- 
tion, then found a job with a cork com- 
pany; it proved to be the turning point 
in his life. Gradually he was advanced 
to district manager. When he suggested 
the idea of a store devoted solely to 
cork items, the company didn’t go 
along. So Reis decided to launch the 
project alone. He opened his Casa das 
Corticas (House of Cork) in May, 
1948, but still deals with his former 
company for supplies. In fact, he is 
now one of their best customers. His 
business has grown so that he now has 
130 employees throughout Portugal 
who carve and sell his unique cork 
specialties. 

But tragedy struck in 1954, and his 
sight began to fail. By July he was 


totally blind. He continued to operate 
his shop, however, groping in the dark- 
ness. But one day an American doctor 
dropped in and took a professional in- 
terest in friendly Mr. Cork. After an 
examination he recommended an un- 
usual operation. Mr. Cork followed 
that advice and in November under- 
went surgery. It was successful and, 
although he usually wears glasses that 
look like Speed Graphic lenses, his 
sight has now been fully restored. 

Among his special intimate friends is 
former Marine Private James Gruen, 
now a successful playwright and Holly- 
wood author who once wrote the movie 
script for Here Come the Marines. 
They’ve been corresponding and main- 
taining the friendship which was born 
in the Azores during the trying days of 
World War I. Mr. Cork also has cor- 
responded with President Eisenhower, 
Winston Churchill, and several Marine 
Corps generals. 

The jovial shopkeeper maintains an 
album covering all things concerning 
Marines in Portugal and invites Ma- 
rines to visit his shop when in his 
country. 

Marines of the American Embassy, 
led by Master Sergeant Bill Hassan, 
have responded to Mr. Cork’s enthu- 
siasm for the Marine Corps by appoint- 
ing him an honorary buck sergeant. 

END 
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his 130 employees and even the walls and ceiling 
are covered with Portugal's most famous export 
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- The “one-position” concept forms 


_ the nucleus of Parris Island’s system 


of marksmanship training 
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RINE RIFLEMEN have 
been noted for marksman- 
ship since the earliest of 
Marines sat cross-legged on the yard- 
arms of the Bon Homme Richard and 
delivered devastating fire onto the 
decks of the Serapis.. Even in this day 
of specialization every Marine is still 
a rifleman and the truck driver, cook, 
or typewriter jockey must beable to 
fire his weapon accurately and. effec- 
tively in combat before he can call 
himself a Marine. % 

Master Sergeant Luther McCarroll; 
NCO-in-Charge of the School Range 
at Parris Island summed it up bluntly: 
“If he doésn’t know how to shoot, a 
Marine just>.isn’t worth a _ plugged 
nickel.” ; 

It is McCarroll’§ job—and the job of 
10 officers and 265-other enlisted men 
—to see to it that plugged nickels out- 
posted from the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island, are rare coins 
indeed. ; 

The system of marksmanship train- 
ing used to teach the recruits to shoot 
at Parris Island could, and should, be 
called the “Funk System.” It was de- 
veloped by Colonel Glenn C. Funk, 
Commanding Officer of the Depot’s 
Weapons Training Battalion and a 
Distinguished Rifle Marksman since 
1940. He is also a Distinguished Pistol 
Shot and he has more than 20. years’ 
experience in competitive shooting. 
Most of this time has also been spent 
in teaching other shooters to “put "em 
in the black.” 

Col. Funk began competitive shoot- 
ing in 1932 at the University of Ne- 
braska, where he was a member of the 
ROTC rifle and pistol team. Later, as 
a member of the Army Organized Re- 
serve, he taught rifle marksmanship at 
Fort Crook, Neb. He was commis- 
sioned in the Marine Corps in 1936 


and was a firing member of the Corps’ 
National Championship Rifle Team 
which garnered top honors at Camp 
Perry in 1940. His system of marks- 
manship training evolved from his 
years of shooting experience and ex- 
periments in recruit firing when he was 
the commanding officer of the Weap- 
ons Training Battalion, Camp Matt- 
hews, Calif., in 1951 and 1952. 

The “one position concept” is the 
heart and hub of Col. Funk’s marks- 
manship training program. 
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Coaches School is run continuously and every coach, range instructor 
and D. |. must attend. Sergeant James Lynch instructed this group 


4 The 
pistol for 


“The basis of good shooting is hav- 
ing a solid, comfortable position from 
which to shoot,” the colonel contends. 
“A man may modify the position later, 
after he becomes’ experienced and 
knows a little about what he is doing, 
but in the beginning there should be 
one basic position for each string of 
fire and every new shooter should 
learn to fire from that basic position.” 

One important advantage of the 


“one position concept” is that it re- 
moves any conflict between the range 
TURN PAGE 


by MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
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fire the .45-caliber 
familiarization only 
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EXPERTS (cont.) 


instructor, the drill instructor and the 
coach on the firing line in teaching 
shooting positions to the recruits. In 
the past, trainees were bewildered be- 
cause various instructors insisted upon 
their own favorite shooting positions. 
At Parris Island, all the range instruc- 
tors, D. Is and coaches attend the 
same Coaches School and they are all 
required to teach the same positions 
for the various strings of fire. 

“Conformation of the man,” an ar- 
gument often used to change the pre- 
scribed firing positions, finds no sym- 
pathetic ears at Parris Island. Care- 
fully-kept statistics show that less 
than one recruit in 400 is physically 
unable to assume the prescribed posi- 
tions. If he cannot get into the ac- 
cepted position, he is unlikely to be 
able to get into an effective alternate 
position. 

The recruit platoons arrive at the 
rifle range on Saturday of their fourth 
training week. They are picked up on 
schedule the following Monday and 
assigned at least two range instructors 
who stay with them throughout their 
entire three weeks at the range. The 
range instructors are responsible for 
all phases of the recruits’ marksman- 
ship instruction and many of them are 
drawing from years of experience on 
rifle ranges throughout the Corps. They 
are true masters of the M-1 rifle and 


to make last-minute adjustments. 
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Sgt. T. A. Townsend, an armorer, 












An over-sized model of the Browning Automatic Rifle made it easier 


se 


for the trainees to learn the nomenclature and operation of its parts 


especially capable of passing along the 
lore which they have accumulated. 
Before any shooter can make a re- 
spectable score, he must have a rifle 
which is mechanically able to hit the 





was stationed near the firing line 
Every rifle is thoroughly checked 





target. Before he ever fires his first 
round, sometimes even before he starts 
snapping in, every recruit must take 
his rifle to the range armory for a 
thorough going over by a crew of ex- 
perienced armorers. The trip to the 
armory is usually included in the first 
or second day’s schedule. 

Technical Sergeant Watson E. Hall is 
in charge of this important detail, and 
heads a team of eight qualified 
armorers. They handle some 25,000 
rifles annually. Every rifle to be fired 
on the ranges at Parris Island, includ- 
ing the ones brought to the range by 
requalifiers, is inspected and checked! 
for correct headspacing, proper sight 
alignment of the rear and front sight, 
proper seating in the stock, and the 
trigger group is conditioned for just the 
right amount of slack and squeeze. If a 
man isn’t hitting the target, he can be 
sure that he is doing something wrong; 
the fault is not a mechanical imperfec- 
tion of his weapon. 

Like everyone else engaged at P.I. in 
teaching the boots to shoot, TSgt. Hall 
knows his business and has a solid 
background of shooting experience. He 
has been in small arms ordnance since 
1943 and fired on the Marine Corps’ 
winning National Trophy Team in 1956. 
Hall is a Distinguished Rifle Marksman 
and wears the San Diego Bear Trophy 
Medal which he was awarded in 1955. 

After having his rifle checked at the 
armory, drawing a shooting jacket and 
a leather sling, the neophyte marksman' 
is eager to begin to learn to shoot. And! 
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while he still starts off the same way— 
learning the safety precautions, trigger 
squeeze, sight alignment, and snapping 
into the prescribed positions—some of 
the boredom has been taken out of the 
first week on the range. Under the new 
system, the recruit actually begins fir- 
ing the second day of his training 
schedule. 

Master Sergeant Curtis P. Majors is 
the NCO-in-Charge of the Special 
Weapons Range where the recruits fire 
the .22-caliber rifle on their second, 
third and fourth training days. By 
Friday of their first week, MSgt. Majors 
has them ready to fire the M-1 rifle on 
a special 50-yard range. The extra short 
range for the M-1 is an innovation 
used only at Parris Island. 

“Confidence is important if a man is 
going to be a good shot,”’ MSegt. Majors 
said. ‘We use a special target with a 
three-inch bulls-eye for the 50-yard 
range and almost every recruit can 
make a fairly good score. This gives 








Correct sight alignment is of primary importance. 
A muzzle-plug aiming device is used for instruction 





the shooter confidence that he can hit 
the target and once he is convinced that 
he can learn to shoot, he is well on his 
way to qualifying on record day.” 

Eariy firing of the M-1 has some 
other advantages. A few recruits are 
afraid that the M-1 has a terrific kick 
and that it will beat them to death 
every time they fire it. The short range 
exercise immediately removes that *fear 
and provides more time to concentrate 
on the principles of good marksman- 
ship. It also helps to determine the true 
zero of the rifle and gets the boots ac- 
customed to the noise of firing. 

After firing 10 rounds with the M-1 
at 50 yards on Friday and another 10 
at the same range on Saturday morn- 
ing, the trainees are ready to start fir- 
ing on the 200-yard line on Monday of 
the second training week. Every morn- 
ing of the third week, they are out on 
the line—firing 10 rounds off-hand from 
200 yards; five rounds sitting and five 
kneeling at the 300; 10 rounds of hold- 
ing and squeezing in the prone position 
at 500 yards; then back to the shorter 
ranges for 10 rounds of rapid fire stand- 
ing to sitting on the 200-yard line and 


10 rounds rapid, standing to prone at 
the 300. This is the order of fire used 
at Parris Island, and according to Col. 
Funk, it is the order of firing intended 
by Marine Corps Order 1500.16 The 
colonel is in a position to know since 
he designed the present rifle marksman- 
ship qualification course in 1947, when 
he was stationed at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. 

During the second week of training 
at the Parris Island rifle range, the 
coaches and range instructors are per- 
mitted on the firing line. But no one is 
allowed to make sight changes for the 
recruit, call his shots, plot his groups or 
mark his score book. The trainee must 
do this for himself from the day he 
fires his first shot. ( 

“We are interested in what the man 
learns about marksmanship while he is 
on the range and not what the coach or 
range instructor already knows,” Master 
Sergeant Joe Stitch pointed out. “If the 
coach, D. I., or range instructor sets 
the sights, plots the groups and does 
everything else for the recruit, we are 
not finding out a damned thing.” Stitch 
is the range instructor for requalifica- 
TURN PAGE 


Recruits at P.I. begin firing the M-1 on their 


second training day. It gives them confidence 
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Every D.I. keeps a close watch on the progress of 
his men. SSgt. T. M. Truax checked a scorebook 





EXPERTS (cont.) 


tion shooters but he was on the line 
with recruits before taking over the 
“requals.” 

Beginning with the third week, no 
one but the shooter is allowed on the 
firing line. If a man gets into trouble, 
scattering shots all over the target or 
coming up with an unusual number of 
misses, a coach may go up on the line 
and seek out the trouble but as soon 
as he has the situation squared away, 
he returns to his position 15 yards be- 
hind the line. By record day, which 
comes on Thursday of the final week, the 
recruit has learned to handle his own 
problems. He has learned to do things 
for himself and make his own decisions, 
consequently he is better able to make 
his own adjustment for wind and eleva- 
tion. Because he has been alone on the 
line all week, there is no sudden letdown 
when the recruit finds himself alone for 
the first time on record day. Record 
day scores at Parris Island reflect this 
in that they are usually higher than 
preliminary day scores. 

All the shooters are not finished with 
the rifle range after they have fired for 
record. Scores that each shooter has 
made throughout his training are 
averaged out and the top four shooters 
of each platoon are selected for the 
Recruit Rifle and Pistol Team. These 
shooters, most of whom fired expert on 
record day, are given an extra week of 
instruction in the finer points of marks- 
manship. 

Technical Sergeant J. B. Ward has 
charge of the recruits during this extra 


The recruit rifle and pistol team is a Parris Island innovation to help 


A day on the rifle range doesn't always end at 1630, These recruits 











gathered around their D.I. for an extra hour or two of snapping in 


week. He does what he can to polish up 
their shooting of the M-1 rifle and, in 
addition, gives them extra instruction 
with the .45 caliber pistol. Members of 
the recruit team are the only recruits 
who fire the .45 for record before they 
leave the station. And some of them fire 





promote marksmanship. The team gets an extra week of instruction 
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a mighty respectable score. During the 
week that Leatherneck visited the range, 
Private Ernest L. Beinhaur fired 356. 
He was closely pressed by teammate 
Private D. E. Wolf, with a 354. This is 
an indication that a few years’ ex- 
perience could well make them men to 
be reckoned with in many matches. 
Parris Island instituted the Recruit 
Rifle and Pistol Team as an incentive 
program in July, 1956. Out of the first 
three four-man teams, four recruits were 
selected to fire in the National Matches 
at Camp Perry. They were transferred 
to the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Team and eventually they fired in the 
“expert” or second highest class at 
Camp Perry with the rifle. All of them 
finished ahead of over one-half of the 
competitors in their class, an outstand- 
ing achievement when it is considered 
that the four recruits had less than a 
week to learn to fire at the “A” target 
in rapid fire, learn to fire off-hand 
without using the sling, and learn to fire 
from the 600-yard line, which is much 
more difficult under adverse wind con- 
ditions than the 500-yard maximum 
range with which they were familiar. 
The range personnel at Parris Island 
are not concerned exclusively with 
qualification percentages. They feel that 
with proper marksmanship training, 
qualification will take care of itself. The 
statistics will bear them out on this 
point. When the present system of 





training was placed in effect at P. I. 
in July, 1956, the recruits were qualify- 
ing at an average of 74.4 percent. When 
the first detail which had had the bene- 
fit of a full three weeks under the new 
system fired for record, the qualification 
average zoomed upward to 81.9 percent. 
During the calendar year of 1957, with 
more than 20,000 recruits undergoing 


Col. Glenn Funk, Weapons Battalion CO, and his Executive Officer, 





training, the qualification average 
leveled off at 81.7 percent. Of the 16,951 
recruits who had qualified with the rifle 
up to December 1, 1957, 1352 were ex- 
perts and 4738 were sharpshooters. A 
record indicative of the know-how of 
the coaches and range instructors and 
the system they use to teach. 

The aforementioned figures may not 


Lt. Col. John Mesko, visited the line to "see how things were going" 





At the start of the third training week, the coaches 
remain in the background while recruits go it alone 





on the firing line. By record day, the shooters are 
able to figure out their own marksmanship problems 








be outstanding as qualification aver- 
ages go, but they are an absolute in- 
dication of the individual’s own ability. 
There are no disregarded rounds on re- 
cord day at Parris Island; no cross- 
firing of targets; no slow-fired alibis on 
a rapid fire string. Every score is 
strictly honest and above-board. There 
can be no verification of scores between 
the pits and the firing line once firing 
begins. Both scorers are required to 
mark each target as they see it; if 
there is a discrepancy, the scorers, the 
shooter and the verifying officers are 
called together to determine the value 
of the disputed shot. If there is no way 
of finding out the true value, the 
shooter must take the lowest value re- 
corded by the pit or line scorer. 

Lieutenant Colonel John Mesko, the 
Weapons Battalion Executive Officer 
and the Chief Range Officer, believes 
in the Parris Island system of rifle 
marksmanship training. Lt. Col. Mesko 
is a Distinguished Pistol Shot and be- 
fore coming to Parris Island, he was 
in charge of the Marksmanship Branch, 
G-3 Section, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. 

Chief Warrant Officer Ernest W. 
Kraay believes in it and the gunner 
has been working on Marine Corps 
rifle ranges for nearly 30 years. Gunner 
Kraay is also a Distinguished Rifle 
Marksman. 

In fact, everyone connected with 
marksmanship training at Parris 
Island, teaches, preaches and believes 
in the system being used. They won’t 
tell you it’s the best but the welcome 
mat is out for anyone who will come to 
P. I. and show them a system that will 
produce higher scores on their some- 
times rainy and often wind-swept 
ranges. Until that day they will take off 
their campaign hats to no one. END 
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CORPS 
ALBUM 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 





Submitted by Edward W. Elizey 
In 1928, a U.S.-Nicaraguan agreement authorized the U.S. Marines 
to help supervise a national election. This is the electoral detachment 


Submitted by WO G. J. DeCaro 


"G" Battery, Third Battalion, Tenth Marines, while of the pre-World War Il Marine units upon which 
at Camp Elliott early in 1941. The group is typical the Corps relied for junior officers and key NCOs 


A photograph of the NCOs from all the legations The Corps’ senior man there was Sergeant Major 
in the Peking, China, area, taken in 1938 or 1939. Kerns, seated tenth from the right, in the first row 
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Headquarters Co., of the Fifth Marine Regiment, made at Altweid, Germany. Note the Army Second 
during the Summer of 1919. This photograph was Division shoulder insigne worn by these Marines 


Submitted by W. V. Hammons 
The officers of the Corps’ Expeditionary Regiment, Officer of the regiment then was Colonel George 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in 1911. Commanding Barnett, who was the CMC during World War | 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


H. G. Lawrentz 
Walton, W. Va. 


Edward W. * al 
P. ©. Box 42 
Oxford, Miss. 


WO G. J. DeCaro 
316 Boxwood Road 
Oceanside, Calif. 


TSgt. F. G. Kelly 
Room 2E919, Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 


W. V. Hammons 
3118 Taylor Tr. 
Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


Submitted by TSoat. F. G. Kelly 


Madison Reservists 






HE CLANKING of Russian- 
made tanks rolling in the 
pre-dawn light across the 
border between North and _ South 
Korea on June 25, 1950, echoed metal- 
lically 10,000 miles away in Madison, 
Wis. The invasion of South Korea 
had turned a routine activation of a 
Marine Corps Reserve unit into an 
event which changed the lives of many 
men in the Wisconsin capital city. 

During the preceding months several 
Marine Reserve officers in the Mad- 
ison area had been preparing for the 
activation of the 4th Automatic 
Weapons Battery, unaware that the 
date designated for the unit’s “birth” 
would be marked with unforeseen 
significance. 

The hard-charging Reserve officers 
who set the wheels in motion to estab- 
lish this unit were Lieutenant Colonel 
(then Major) John F. Jenswold, who 
became the commanding officer; Ma- 
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A rifle squad of Reservists advanced 
self-propelled gun during a field exercise. Their 





with an M42 


jor (then Captain) Attlee Wilson; and 
First Lieutenant Fred C. Goff, Jr. 

Because of the Korean situation 
these officers and a pre-selected group 
of NCOs, numbering 12 in all, were 
called to active duty. They set up 
shop in the Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center on East 
Washington Street, where the Battery 
still has its headquarters. 

The Summer of 1950 was spent in 
recruiting and training. The Battery 
filled up rapidly with nearly 70 per- 
cent of the TO being made up of 
former Marines. 

The men who had enlisted and were 
enlisting in the unit knew undoubtedly 
that in a very short time they’d be on 
their way to active duty and probably 
combat. In fact, 50 percent of the 
unit’s members subsequently fought in 
Korea. 

“But most of them stayed in,” re- 
marked Col. Jenswold, who now com- 


mission was to flush 
were hidden in the woods along the approach route 





out the Aggressor troops who 


mands the Madison Volunteer Training 
Unit, “and that made me feel good.” 

The entire 4th Automatic Weapons 
Battery was called to active duty on 
September 10, 1950. “That was a day 
I'll never forget,” reminisced Fred 
Goff, Jr., who was wounded in Korea, 
retired on disability and is now sheriff 
of Dane County. “Most of us had 
served during World War II and were 
just starting to get ahead with our 
civilian careers. However, we went 
just the same...” 

The unit was sent to Camp Pendle- 
ton where it was broken up to furnish 
men for other outfits slated for the 
long ocean voyage. 

But the colors of an outfit such as 
the 4th AW Battery couldn’t stay 
furled for long. In February, 1952, the 
unit was reactivated at the NMCRTC 
under the command of Captain (now 
Major) Russell Arnold. 

Many of the returning Reservists 





















by MSgt. Donald F. Ball 


Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


A Wisconsin game preserve becomes the “classroom” when the 


4th Automatic Weapons Battery holds in-the-field training 


joined up again. When Master Ser- 
geant Oscar K. Klein calls the roll at 
Thursday night drill, TSgt. Harring- 
ton, SSgt. Donnelly, SSgt. Flynn and 
Sgt. Schreiber answer up; they were 
NCOs who were part of the original 
outfit. 

Today the battery is commanded by 
Major Robert I. Perina who, when he 
isn’t going around town plugging his 
unit with state and civic officials and 
recruiting men, and doing other and 
sundry Reserve tasks, makes a living 
as a member of a prominent local law 
firm. 

His Regular counterpart is Captain 
Francis A. Gore, the Inspector-In- 
structor, a ramrod-type career officer 
who generates real esprit de corps in 
the Battery. 

With these two men at the helm and 
a hard-working staff backing them up, 
it’s easy to understand why the Bat- 
tery won the Ninth Marine Corps Re- 
serve and Recruitment District award 
for best drill attendance for the final 
quarter of 1956, and again for the first 
quarter of 1957. 

The Table of Organization for a Re- 
serve automatic weapons battery calls 
for eight officers and 141 enlisted. Cur- 




























At the Thursday night drill period the 
the problems they'd run through during Saturday's all-day exercise 
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Reservist 


s were briefed on 


rent enlistment figures for the 4th 
show the unit running consistently 20- 
25 percent over TO strength. 

Backbone of the 4th’s organizational 
equipment is four M42 self-propelled 
guns. An M42 mounts twin 40-mm. 
guns on an M42 tank chassis. 

The organization structure com- 
prises a headquarters and service sec- 
tion, a special recruit training section, 
and four automatic weapons platoons. 

One of the automatic weapons pla- 
toons is a satellite unit of 35 men 
which meets weekly in the town of 
Baraboo, 40 miles north of Madison. 
This year the Baraboo unit enlisted 
one-third of the Baraboo High School 
graduating class. 

Active duty experience is considered 
TURN PAGE 


a Roll call was held before the 


evening training period began 
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The 4th AW Battery's first C.O., Lt. Col. John F. with Major Robert I. Perina, the ger C.O., as 


Jenswold (R) discussed a scheduled field problem the Reservists lined up to board t¢ 


MADISON (cont.) 


one of the Battery’s prime assets. Of 
the enlisted men, 25% have had at 
least two years of active duty, and an 
additional 11% have returned from ac- 
tive duty under the Reserve program 
of six months active duty followed by 
seven and a half years in the Reserves. 

The remaining enlisted personnel 
have not had active duty, but 11% 
have participated in unit training for 
at least two years, and another 13% 
commenced the six-months training 
program in recent months. 

To maintain and increase its readi- 
ness status, the Battery holds at least 
two all-day tactical field problems 
every year. But don’t think for one 
moment that these Reservists pick out 
lush, rolling country as the site of 
their field training. They choose the 
Mazomanie Game Preserve Area for 
their operations. Visualize the mud- 
diest, most desolate spot at Camp Le- 
jeune—the one most tangled with 
underbrush and trees. That’s Mazo- 
manie. 

Before taking off on a _ problem 
there’s a lot to be done, plans to be 
made, operation orders cut, gear to be 
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e waiting trucks 


Two Marine Reservists practiced advancing by fire and maneuver. 
Rifles and machine guns, firing blanks, added realism to the problem 





scrounged. The gear the Madison unit 
obtained for a field problem last Fall 
might be held up as an example for 
the best scroungers in the Corps. 
Communications equipment was 
borrowed from the ROTC unit at the 
nearby University of Wisconsin. 
Trucks to transport the Reservists to 
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the Mazomanie Preserve, 25 miles 
northwest of Madison, were borrowed 
from the local Air Force people at 
Truax Field with a few sandbags 
thrown in for good measure. The 
Truax people promised a_ helicopter 
but limited visibility prevented its use. 
The low ceiling also prevented the 


utilization of a C-47, courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Air National Guard, which 
was to have been the object of track- 
ing drills by the M42s. 

The local Marine Corps Recruiting 
Office provided a jeep as did the Mad- 
ison Army Reserve unit. A _ flame- 
thrower was obtained from Milwaukee 


The ZULU problem commander, Lieutenant James 


jumped off on a simulated river crossing. Later, 


Murtha, briefed a squad of Reservists before they the squad learned what mistakes had been made 


Marine Reservists. Blank adapters for 
the M-ls and machine guns were 
made by the local Navy Reserve out- 
fit. 

Fully equipped, they took off for 
Mazomanie in the chill of an un- 
seasonably cold September Saturday 
morning. Key Reservists and the I-I 
Staff had been out before dawn, string- 
ing comm wire and setting up explos- 
ives. 

The inexperienced Reservists were 
divided into four squads. For each 
squad, four squad-type problems had 
been prepared. The Aggressors, of 
course, were the experienced NCOs. 

First on the agenda was an ambush 
and roadblock assault known by the 
code name of ROMEO. Somebody 
starts firing as the squad proceeds 
through the problem. It sounds like 
the real thing. They maneuver to flush 
out the Aggressor snipers and pickets, 
then scout the enemy strongpoints and 
attempt to destroy him. As part of 
the problem they assault a roadblock, 
immediately regroup and maintain 
pursuit. 
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Two Aggressors, actually members of the Battery I-l staff, manned 
a machine gun opposing the Reservists’ advance with armor support 
TURN PAGE 
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MADISON (cont.) 


The problem completed, the problem 
commander reads them off for what 
they did wrong and praises them 
moderately for what they did right. 
They take a break until the next 
problem, ZULU, is ready for their 
group. 

In this maneuver, they flush out Ag- 
gressor snipers and pickets, scout a 
river and prepare an assault across the 
river. They cross the simulated river 
and assault enemy strongpoints. Then 
they regroup and pursue. 

Again the “business” from the prob- 
lem commander whose terse remarks 
remind the men that their mistakes 
would have cost them their lives in 
combat. 

Their next problem is called WHIS- 
KEY. They reconnoiter the area, not- 
ing the size and location of enemy posi- 
tions and forces. Advancing, they in- 
filtrate enemy lines, obstacles, trench- 
works and pickets. They deploy for an 
attack on a strongpoint and use fire 
and maneuver to take up a position 
for a hasty defense against a counter- 
attack. 

After these three problems they’re 
ready for a break and chow. The chow 
requires a can opener—‘‘C” rations! 

After chow they’re ready for the big 
problem. They call this one TANGO. 





MSgft. Oscar K. Klein, USMCR, is the 4th AW Battery's gunnery 











sergeant. He successfully operates his own greenhouse as a civilian 


They’re using the M42s in this one, 
also some explosive charges which 
have been set up by two demolitions 
experts on the I-I Staff, First Sergeant 
Frederick C. Evans and Technical Ser- 


Several of the unit's members attend Wisconsin University. They are 


(L to R) C. Uphoff, R. Moling, R. Wallig, J. Holmes and R. Bosben 
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geant Robert E. Stolte. 

In this problem the squad deploys 
with the M42. They advance through 
the problem area, giving close physical 
support to the armored vehicle and, in 
return, they are supported by the 
M42’s machine guns and twin 40- 
mms. 

As they approach their objective, 
they search out the wooded areas 
along the trail for possible “suicide” 
missions by Aggressor troops. 

Now they’re under the fire of a well- 
entrenched machine gun. The charges, 
representing mortar and artillery fire, 
go off. They assault the enemy posi- 
tion and overwhelm it with their fire 
superiority. At least that’s what they 
hope they did as they cranked off the 
blanks in their M-1s. Their problem 
commander tells them whether they’re 
dead or alive. 

That wraps up a day in the field for 
the Madison Reservists. It’s time to 
get back to the Training Center and 
clean up those weapons. 

Field problems such as this one 
have a many-sided mission; they de- 
velop leadership talents in all mem- 
bers of the battery; they accustom in- 
experienced members to combat con- 
ditions and hostile fire; they teach the 
mutual protection of a tank-infantry 
team and its use in assaulting an 
enemy position; they reindoctrinate 
and familiarize the higher echelons in 
the rank structure with the intricacies 
of battle command; and in general 
provide know-how which may some- 
day save lives and win battles. END 
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Newlands, a Basic Radio 
instructor at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., 
set a Marine Corps record recently 
when he competed in the Third An- 
nual Technique of Instruction Contest. 

He won first place in the Junior 
NCO group for the second consecutive 
year in the contest finals which were 
held at Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C. He represented West Coast posts 
and stations. 

In the Staff NCO group, Staff Ser- 
geant Gale J. McDaniel won first place 
with “Traffic Safety.” He represented 
the First Marine Division. 

Runners-up were Technical Sergeant 
Jefferson D. Williams, West Coast 
posts and stations and Corporal Wil- 
liam A. Furniss, First Marine Division. 
Williams spoke on “Defense Against 
Nerve Gas,” and Furniss on “Psycho- 
logical Warfare.” 

The competition, introduced in 1955, 
is co-sponsored by the Marine Corps 
Institute and Leatherneck Magazine. 
The contest’s primary objective is to 
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Photo by SSgt. W. W. Neel 
The winners of the Technique of Instruction Contest received their 
awards from the Assistant Commandant, Lt. Gen. Verne J. McCaul 


help improve the quality of instruction 
throughout the Marine Corps. 

The contest is open to all Marines. 
They work their way to the finals via 
a series of unit and divisional competi- 
tions. All participants present a pre- 
pared 20-minute lecture on a military 
subject of their own choice. After a 
10-minute preparation period, they give 
a five-minute extemporaneous talk on 
a topic selected for them by the judges. 

Instructors are judged on their logic 
of organization, appeal to the senses, 
personal appearance, self-confidence, 
use of training aids, audience contact 
and over-all effectiveness. Staff NCOs 
and Junior NCOs are judged separately. 

Both McDaniel and Newlands won 
14-inch Emerson Portoramic television 
sets and Royal portable typewriters. 
Second-place winners, Williams and 
Furniss, received Royal portable type- 
writers. 

The awards were presented by Lieu- 
tenant General Verne J. McCaul, As- 
sistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

The board of judges was headed by 


by Sgt. Laurence C. Windsor, Jr. 


. - - Marine Instructors 


a former Marine, the Honorable Paul 
B. Dague, Representative from the 
Ninth District of Pennsylvania: 

Serving with Rep. Dague were Major 
Generals James P. Riseley, Henry R. 
Paige, Carson A. Roberts and Homer 
L. Litzenberg, and Brigadier General 
Victor H. Krulak. 

The finalists in the Third Annual 
Technique of Instruction Contest were: 





Staff NCO Group 


MSgft. Paul J. Booth 
Fleet Marine Force Pacific 


SSgt. Harold E. Bartell 

Fleet Marine Force Atlantic 
SSgt. Gale J. McDaniel 

First Marine Division 

SSgt. William W. Robinson, Jr. 
Second Marine Division 

SSgt. John C. Maness 

Third Marine Division 

MSgt. Sanford D. Barren 
First Marine Air Wing 

MSgt. John T. Favaron 
Second Marine Air Wing 
MSgt. Edward J. Spahr 

Third Marine Air Wing 

TSgt. Jefferson D. Williams 
Posts and Stations, West Coast 


MSgft. Francis M. Sweeney 
Posts and Stations, East Coast 


Junior NCO Group 
Sgt. Raymond L. Ryals 
Fleet Marine Force Pacific 
Cpl. Richard G. Mcintyre 
Fleet Marine Force Atlantic 
Cpl. William A. Furniss 
First Marine Division 
Pfc Michael L. Suttoni 
Second Marine Division 
Pfc David C. Wilson 
Third Marine Division 
Sgt. Paul M. O'Reilly 
First Marine Air Wing 
Sgt. James F. Henderson 
Second Marine Air Wing 
Sgt. George N. Garret 
Third Marine Air Wing 
Sgt. David M. Newlands 
Posts and Stations, West Coast 


Sgt. Henry E. Barber 
Posts and Stations, East Coast 
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by Frank Scott York 






ee ET OUT of my galley,” Mess Sergeant Wilson said, 

his hand hovering ominously near a meat cleaver. 
“IT have told you before, Shots, no mud-footed, 
oversized, melon-headed BARman is gonna tell me how to 
cook!” 

Shots Gregg sighed and an expression of weary contempt 
softened his granite-like features. “Wilson,” he growled, ‘you 
and me have known each other for 11 years or so. And for all 
that time I’ve been trying to teach you how to cook. The only 
good thing I can say about the slop you turn out, is that it 
makes a man’s belly so calloused he can digest enemy lead. 
Which might save a few lives, but in the long run, it ain’t worth 
it because eating is the greatest joy in life.” 

Flecks of color worked up Wilson’s neck and he banged one 
reddened fist into another. “I’m sick of it,”” he howled dramat- 
ically. “Do I criticize the way you work that weapon of yours? 
Do I come around and pester you when you’re out on patrol?” 

(text continued on page 50) 





























"Delicious," the major mumbled over a new mouthful of 


Rink Tum Diddy Rarebit. Gregg almost bowed 











COOKS (cont.) 


“Your cooking is more of a weapon 
then my BAR,” Shots said. “I think 
you got that stew recipe last night 
right from Moscow.” 

“What was wrong with my stew, 
you elephant-eared, straw-brained, 
Asiatic . .. ?” 

Two of the mess sergeant’s galley 
slaves grinned at each other across 
steaming caldrons of bean soup. They 
had been hearing variations of this 
same discussion on both sides of the 
world, and here in Korea it seemed to 
bring home just a little closer. 

“I have explained to you before,” 
Shots Gregg roared back, “stew is, or 
should be, a marriage of meat and 





potatoes, simmering happily in an in- 
spired blend of their own juices, not 
a grease-drowned trough of hogback, 
petrified in cosmoline and _ strained 
through your socks to remove impur- 
ities.” 

“A marriage of meat and potatoes,” 
Wilson mimicked, a _ reddened little 
finger extended in mock gentility, 
“simpering happily .. .” 

“Simmering, not simpering.” 

“Still reading cookbooks, eh Gregg?” 

“A man has to have a hobby,” Shots 
said. “I have practically memorized 
three hundred of them and if Major 
Hawkins would turn me loose in your 
galley for just one day, you would 
be drummed out of this man’s Corps 
in disgrace, maybe even beaten about 
the head and shoulders with rifle butts 
by the men you have tried for so long 


An enemy shell howled its way across the valley 
and blew the galley to hell. It rained Rink Tum Diddy Rarebit for days 
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to poison .’ Platoon Sergeant 
Gregg’s voice fell off wistfully. He was 
a man with a dream and the dream 
somehow seemed hysterically amusing 
to others. He had once actually re- 
quested a one-day transfer to the gal- 
ley, after Wilson had turned out a 
particularly tortured chow of macaroni 
and cheese—the eating of which was 
no more difficult than attempting to 
digest old inner-tubes soaked in 
library paste—and Major Hawkins’ 
reply had been a loud burst of laugh- 
ter. 

“Shots,” the major had choked, “for 
a fighting man you have a great little 
ol’ sense of humor. Now hadn’t you 
better brief your patrol on the mission 
tonight?” 

“Sir,” Shots said unhappily, “I ain’t 
kidding.” 

With great difficulty, Major Haw- 
kins had controlled his mirth and an- 
swered, “Sergeant Gregg, you are the 
most dependable man I’ve ever had 
and it would be a major Communist 
victory if I granted your wish, even 
for one day. I know that in our out- 
fit even the pot-wallopers can pick up 
an M-1 and take care of themselves 
if need be, but we need you more than 
the galley does.” 

“Sir,’ Shots said in departing, “it 
will be a major Communist victory 
if Sergeant Wilson ever makes maca- 
roni and cheese again.” 

“Oh well, Shots, it beats C-rations, 
and we’ve had our share of those in 
our day.” 

Sgt. Gregg had paused in the door 
of the bunker and _ said _ fervently, 
“Major, compared to Wilson’s maca- 
roni and cheese, C-rations is a Dun- 
can Hines’ favorite.” 

Mess Sergeant Wilson’s lumpy fea- 
tures relaxed as he seemed to read his 
tormenter’s thoughts. “You _ clown,” 
he said, chuckling, “I oughta let you 
try it for just one day, so’s you can 
see what a true clown you are. Mem- 
orizin’ a lot of fancy-schmancy re- 
cipes is one thing—cooking for three 
hundred hungry fightin’ men is anoth- 
er, aS you would soon find out. You 
ain’t got time to put in a pinch of this 
and .’ Sgt. Wilson was prancing 
about his stove, pretending to flick 
delicate pinches of seasoning in vari- 
ous pots and kettles ... “a pinch of 
that.” He paused, panting slightly. 
“Instead, you gotta throw things to- 
gether and cook by the seat of your 
pants, like pilots are supposed to fly, 
’cause those three hundred guys lined 
up outside the chow-hall want it hot 
and on time, they don’t want it late 
and served in pastry shells with one 
of them maiter-dees to put fresh rose- 
petals in the finger bowls. Go out and 
kill Commies, Gregg, and stop tellin’ 
me how to cook.” 
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Shots shook his head sadly and on 
the way out stopped to peer disgusted- 
ly into one of the large vats of bean 
soup. Sgt. Wilson winked at his 
assistants, walked casually up to the 
vat and before Shot’s outraged eye 
dropped a careless handful of de- 
hydrated carrots into the bubbling 
soup. He gave an indifferent stir with 
the paddle and said loudly to his 
aides, “My years of experience have 
learned me that the juice of the sim- 
pering bean mingles just heavenly 
with the juice of the simpering car- 
Tot: 

Sgt. Shots Gregg’s  six-foot-three 
seemed to swell and the thick cords in 
his neck twitched with outrage. His 
ham-like hands clasped Wilson firmly 
by each shoulder, lifted, and the mess 
sergeant found himself dangling help- 
lessly, suspended by his collar from 
an overhead rack of pot hooks. Gregg 
dusted his hands and, with a last des- 
pairing look at the soup, left the gal- 
ley. 

“Get me down, boys,” Sgt. Wilson 
howled after him, “so’s I can put more 
paprika in the joe. It’s a trick me old 
granny taught me back on the planta- 
tion. You take just a dash of paprika 
for every double-handful of coffee- 
beans and...” 


A SERIES of coincidences, which 

could only happen in the Ma- 
rines or in Ebbets Field, presented 
Sgt. Shots Gregg with his golden op- 
portunity. 

While leading a night patrol through 
a network of enemy outposts that 
same evening, a small percentage of 
the sergeant’s almost legendary luck 
ran out; he took a stray enemy ma- 
chine gun bullet in the shoulder. The 
patrol had not been observed, but a 
bored and sleepy Chinese gunner dozed 
over his weapon, sneezed, awoke with 
a start and accidentally squeezed off 
a dozen rounds in the general direc- 
tion of the Marine lines. 

The patrol froze, thinking they had 
been spotted, but before Sgt. Gregg 
could pass the word back to take 
cover, he staggered, sat down hard in 
the mud and muttered a few choice 
compliments for the enemy who had 
pegged him. 

“Shots,” Corporal Rander whispered, 
“are you okay?” 

“Anybody else hit?” 

“Don’t think so.” 

“IT caught one. Tell the others to 
take five while I try to stop the bleed- 
ing. Damn goonies, they ambushed 
me.” 

Rander grinned in the dark. “I think 
I saw where it came from. Shall 
a 
“That ain’t what we're here for. 
Besides, he’s my baby and sooner or 


” 


later I'll catch up with him. Help me 
with this damned dressing.” 

“Are we goin’ back?” 

Sgt. Gregg shook his head emphatic- 
ally. “Ill be okay in a minute. I still 
got two legs and we’re not going home 
till we get the dope we came for.” 

“But, Sarge...” 

“Shutup, and do what I said.” 

“But, are you strong enough to 

on ss . 

Shots spat disgustedly. “I’d be a 
hell of a lot stronger if it wasn’t for 
the foul chow Wilson fed us tonight. 
That soup was the.. .” 

“Okay, Sarge,” Rander said hastily, 
crawling back toward the others. 

It was a rough night for the ser- 
geant, but the patrol returned three 
hours later. with the precise locations 





of two newly deployed enemy regi- 
ments and a bonus of an unconscious 
enemy officer who had the misfortune 
to pass within arm’s reach of the patrol 
leader. Rather than risk being flushed 
out, Sgt. Gregg made a hasty decision 
and the enemy’s last conscious mem- 
ory was the white blur of a huge fist 
that almost decapitated him. 

Back at the command post, Major 
Hawkins got to his feet just in time 
to catch the big sergeant as he lit a 
cigarette and slid slowly down the 
bunker wall. The major glanced up 
at the bushed men of the patrol, the 
sprawled Commie officer at their feet, 
then down to the blood-soaked left 
sleeve of Sgt. Gregg. He shook his 
head slowly and said reverently, “You 
big slob, if I sent you to hell for ice 
cubes, vou’d get back.” 


‘Is he okay, Sir?” Cpl. Rander 
asked worriedly. 
“T think so. Get him back to the 


field hospital right away, Rander, then 
come back and make the report for 
him.” . 

“It'd be pretty tough to lose old 
Shots,” Rander said and the others 
nodded _ silently. They raised him 
gently to his feet. 

“Easy, you guys,” Shots mumbled 
sleepily. “I got an awful bélly-ache 
from that poisoned soup—imagine 
puttin’ carrots and paprika in e 


His voice fell off to indignant mur- 
muring. 
“He'll be okay,” the major grinned. 


HE SECOND part of the coin- 

cidence occurred the next after- 
noon when Mess Sergeant Wilson was 
carried into the ward and deposited in 
the sack next to Gregg. Shots, who 
had just heard his wound was super- 
ficial, was in the midst of a heated 
argument with a corpsman. 

“You ain’t keeping me here for a 
week and that’s final!” 

“Sarge,” the corpsman said wearily, 
“vou heard what the doc said. If that 
slug had hit bone you’d be on your 
back for months. Why not relax and 
count your blessings, and while you’re 
at it, take this pill.” 











“Pils; 


tubes and bottles,” 
Shots groaned, “I’m not a man, I’m 


needles, 


a portable sickbay.” Pill in mouth, 
he rose to a sitting position, swallowed 
hard and added, ‘Wilson! Hey, what’s 
the matter with him?” 

“Wounded in action,” one of the 
escorts grinned as the mess sergeant 
glared at Shots from the next sack. 

“You,” he said forcibly. “Why do 
I have to be in the same world, much 
less the next sack?” 

Shots stared at the oversized cast 
on Wilson’s foot. “Hey, buddy,” he 
said, ‘did you catch one too?” 

“Go ahead and laugh.” 

“Who’s laughing, poisoner of the 
troops? Have the goonies been drop- 
ping stuff on us?” 

Sgt. Wilson moaned softly as his 
swathed foot was gently transferred to 
the bed. He looked at Shots bale- 
fully. “Like I said, go ahead and 
laugh. A pot full of beef stew fell 
off the stove and broke my foot.” 

Shots began to snicker, then to 
chuckle, to laugh and wound up roar- 
ing until tears squeezed from his eyes. 

“T knew you’d laugh,” Wilson said 
angrily. “You catch one in line of 
duty and you’re a hero. I bust my 
toes wide open in line of duty and 
everybody laughs.” 

“Y’ll| apologize later,’ Shots Gregg 
said, between gurgles, “but like the 
guys said, (continued on page 88) 
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by SSgt. Hal Briggs 


Photos by 


MSgt. H. B. Wells and 
Sgt. J. Q. Shell 
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The Winter shooting meet at Camp Matthews, one 


attracted outstanding shooters among military and 


of the few held in the U.S. during the cold months, civilian marksmen. There were 240 participants 


: : - Outstanding military and civilign marksmen competed in 












T CAMP Matthews’ sprawling 
rifle range, 240 marksmen 


met last December to com- 
pete for more than $3500 in prizes. Of- 
ficially, it was the Third Annual Camp 
Matthews Open Hi-Power Rifle Match. 
The sponsor: Staff NCO Club of the 
Weapons Training Battalion. 

The big shoot, sanctioned by the 
National Rifle Association, was open 
to anyone, regardless of NRA member- 
ship. In the individual course, seven 
matches were held: 200 yards slow fire, 
standing 20 rounds; 200 yards rapid 
fire, sitting from standing, 20 rounds 
fired in two 10-shot strings, time 60 
seconds per string; 300 yards rapid fire, 
prone from standing, 20 rounds, fired in 
two 10-shot strings, time 70 seconds 
per string; 600 yards slow fire, prone, 
20 rounds. Aggregate scores of these 
matches were used to determine winners 


S ‘Third Annual Camp Matthews Open Hi-Power Rifle ‘Match : 





= 





Mrs. Dorothy Martin and the San Diego County Safety Patrol were 
among the spectators at Camp Matthews on the day of the big shoot 
TURN PAGE 
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BIG SHOOT (cont.) 


of the remaining matches. 

The four-man team match firing con- 
sisted of once across the National 
Match Course. One firing point per 
team was allotted with coaching per- 
mitted. 

“This is the largest big-bore open in 
the nation, except for the Perry 
Matches,” said Colonel J. H. Brower, 
commanding officer of the tournament. 
“And when it comes to prizes,” said 
the colonel, “our tournament is the 
largest.” 

Expert marksmen shared 70 prizes, 
plus trophies and medals. Among the 
awards this year were rifles, field 
glasses, electric drill kits, gun cases, 
sleeping bags, telescopes, camp stoves, 
and wrench sets. 

On the first day of the meet, shooting 
began under a clear sky, typical of 
Southern California. Veteran competi- 
tors had to make few changes in the 
windage side of their sights. On the 


SSgt. Wayne Chapman and 
TSgt. Jim Vesey repaired & 


rifles in the mobile armory 
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W. C. Wolf (L) drove from Roswell, New Mexico, to take part in the 
matches. George Simpson (C) and Bill Martin (R) also were entered 


next day, however, unseasonable dark- 
ness and driving rain combined to de- 
lay firing for almost two hours. That 
day, team shooters were plagued with 
dripping sights and gusty winds which 
caused more than one marksman to 
slam a round into the butts during off- 
hand competition. 

The Winter shooting meet, one of the 
few held in the nation during the cold 
months, drew top shooters among civil- 
ian and military marksmen. Those who 
could make it, came to the Marine 
range located some 12 miles north of 
San Diego, off busy Highway 101, to 
find a warm and friendly reception 
waiting. All the details of the matches 
were well-planned and the tourney’s 
events rolled off precisely and smooth- 
ly, like those at Camp Perry. 

This was mainly the result of ex- 
cellent planning and preparation by 
the Weapons Training Battalion and 
the Marksmanship Training Unit. Col. 
Brower, assisted by Lt. Colonel J. S. 
Chambers, organized seven’ separate 
sections, each with a specific job to do 
to insure the annual event’s success. 

One of the marksmen who didn’t let 
adverse weather affect his shooting was 
“Mr. Pistol,’ Captain W. W. Mc- 
Millan, national pistol champ. With 
only three days practice, and using an 
unfamiliar rifle at that, McMillan fired 
98x100 off-hand in his first rifle com- 
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Col. J. H. Brower, CO of the Weapons Training Range Officer, explained the operation of an M-! 
Bn., and Capt. E. D. Anderson, a Camp Matthews to a group of Safety Patrol boys from San Diego 


‘et % 
Martin J. Hall was one of the many civilian marksmen who entered 
the tourney. The National Rifle Association sanctioned the matches 


petition of the year. He also shot 239x 
250 in a pistol pick-up team with 
MSgts. A. Jurado and J. A. Taylor, and 
TSet. F. W. Filkins. Their aggregate 
score was 933. 

Another colorful participant this year 
was MSegt. “Pappy” Francis Cannon, 
veteran Marine Corps shooter, who has 
been burning up ranges since his retire- 
ment. Not to be outdone by the 
“youngsters,” Pappy fired the M-1, and 
insisted that his shooting is better now 
than it was while he was on active 
duty. 

In the Service Rifle Team Matches, 
competing with the M-1 rifle, the 
Marksmanship Training Unit Blue 
Team, comprising MSgt. P. V. Bailey, 
TSgts. G. F. Hurt, D. L. Smith, and 
SSgt. A. W. Hauser, won out over 30 
teams by scoring 956 with 82 in the 
V-ring. 

The matches this year furthered the 
Commandant’s policy of making Ma- 
rine Corps ranges available to recog- 
nized rifle and pistol clubs and police 
organizations. And an effort was made 
to reach every rifleman in the U. S. 
Invitations were dispatched to CGs and 
COs of various posts and _ stations 
throughout the West. Registration 
cards and programs were mailed to 
more than 141 clubs in the nation. An 

TURN PAGE 
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CWO Taylor P. Mason, USMC (Ret.), volunteered for the job of 
range officer during the big shoot. TSgt. J. A. Zahm assisted him 








BIG SHOOT (cont.) 


announcement was also made in the 
“American Rifleman,’ and a formid- 
able post team was entered. 

Because Southern California is a 
year-’round shooting area, it was only 
natural that Marines would try to 
make this event the shooting high- 
light of the year. 

“We feel that the quality of the 
shooters who come to our matches is 
comparable to that of the National 
Matches,” said Col. Chambers. “The 
only difference is in the number.” 

Many of the civilians who fired feel 
that these matches are so important 
that they arrange their annual vaca- 
tions to coincide with the hi-power 
shoot. 

Mr. W. C. Wolf, New Mexico’s 1957 
rifle champ, drove nearly 1000 miles 
from his home town in Roswell to at- 
tend the matches. 

Much of the credit for the successful 
tournament must go to the Command- 
ing General, Major General T. A. 
Wornham, who endorsed the idea and 
to Captains C. E. Hogan, F. W. Hop- 





MSgt. H. A. Barrett captured first place in the "B" a Model 511, Remington rifle by Col. Brower. The 
Division's 200-yard offhand match and was given shooters competed for prizes, medals and trophies 


The Camp Matthews Open furthered the Commandant’s 


policy of making Marine Corps ranges available to recognized 
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rifle and pistol clubs. The well-planned events rolled smoothly 
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kins, Major H. J. Witkowski, CWO 
J. K. Hanson, and Staff Sergeant C. N. 
Peterson, who worked tirelessly on its 
behalf. 

Now that it’s all over, Camp Mat- 
thews Marines are happy with its suc- 
cess. And they are already looking 
forward to next year and the Fourth 
Annual Meet—which they predict will 
be even bigger and better. END 


W. A. Baxter (L), 57, and Cpl. K. R. Coffman (C), 20, were the oldest 


and youngest of the competitors. They compared notes over coffee 


The matches wound up on a high note of success. place in the "B" Division. Col. Brower presented 
The Marine Training Unit's Blue Team won first the trophy to MSgt. J. A. Davenport, team captain 








Bolling halfback Joe Heap (25), a former Notre The Shrimp Bowl line play was rugged. On this 
Dame player, was the Shrimp Bowl's best rusher play the ‘Diego line gang-tackled Heap for a loss 


Photos by 
MSgt. Roy E. Olund TSgt. Charles B. Tyler Cpl. Bernard Marvin 
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The Quantico Marine band led a pre-Valor Bowl Hamilton's Lou Baldacci was held to a short gain. 
parade through Chattanooga's downtown area Backs had trouble breaking away in the Valor Bowl 





Quarterback Pepper Rodgers waded one yard in 


the Valor Bowl mud for the airmen's first score 


WO MARINE Corps teams went 

down in defeat in post season 

bowl games but there was little sting 

in either loss. They played for charity 

in the American Legion sponsored 

games at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Galveston, Tex. 

The Quantico Marines met the 
Hamilton Air Force Base eleven on 
muddy Chamberlin Field in Chatta- 
nooga and nine fumbles later went 
down in a 12-6 defeat. On the soggy 
sidelines, the Quantico Band soaked 
down with the other spectators in the 
first Valor Bowl game. Post 14 of the 
Chattanooga American Legion spon- 
sored the game which was played on 
Pearl Hasbor Day. Torrential rains 
drowned out the halftime ceremonies. 

At Galveston, the San Diego Marines 
played the Bolling Air Force “Generals” 
on a dry, fast field but lost the 28-7 
decision. They appeared before the 
largest crowd to see a Shrimp Bowl 
game. Local members of the 11th In- 
fantry Company, USMCR, furnished 
the color guard and bands from Texas 
City and Galveston’s Ball High School 

: # furnished the half-time color. The Maco 
Beautiful Gay Cowie volunteered to help San Diego Stewart Post 20 of the American Legion 
players B. Lewis and J. Pyles with their luggage sponsored the game. END 
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Sixty-one Marine Corps football players were 


Leatherneck’s 


ALL MARINE 
FOOTBALL 
SQUAD 
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named on the final ballots of the coaches, writers and publicists 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 


ps LTHOUGH THE 1957 Ma- 
A rine Corps football season 
ended with Quantico and 
San Diego suffering reversals in post- 
season bowl games, Marine Corps teams 
were not without an abundance of in- 
dividual stars. Quantico, which finished 
its season with a 3-8-1 record, jour- 
neyed to Chattanooga, Tenn., for a 
meeting with the Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif., Defenders in the first an- 
nual Valor Bowl on Pearl Harbor Day, 
December 7. The Virginia Marines lost 
no face in Tennessee. Seven point un- 
derdogs, they lost 12-6, but their 
determined second-half play will be 
remembered in Chattanooga. 

The San Diego Marines had rolled 
over 10 consecutive opponents, and re- 
ceived an invitation to play the Bolling 
Air Force Base Generals from Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the Shrimp Bowl, Gal- 
veston, Tex., on December 15. The 
Generals succeeded in defeating the San 
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Diego Marines, 28-7. 

The Hawaii Marines ended a success- 
ful season with a 14-0 victory over a 
winless, but improved, Pearl Harbor 
Navy team. The win gave the Marines 
a mark of five wins, three losses and a 
tie. The team’s 4-1-1 record in the 
Hawaiian University - Armed Forces 
Conference gave it the runner-up spot 
in the loop. 

Under the capable coaching of Wil 
Overgaard, the Camp Lejeune Marines 
overpowered the Fort Stewart Army 
Rockets, 36-0, in a final game for a 
record of 4-4-1. 

The Barstow, Calif., Bulldogs fin- 
ished with a respectable 7-3 record for 
the season. In their last game the Bull- 
dogs defeated, 33-6, a hastily organized, 
but spunky, team of intramural all- 
stars from the Marine Corps Base, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

For the 1957 All-Marine Squad, 
Leatherneck has departed from a long- 
standing procedure. Coaches, writers, 
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and sports publicists cast ballots for 
two squads of 22 men. Past All-Marine 
teams have numbered 11 players on 
each of the first and second squads. 

The ends selected were Ron Beagle, 
Camp Sukiran, Okinawa, Jack Still- 
well, San Diego, Dick Lucas, Quantico, 
and Dick Gagliardi, Hawaii Marines. 

Beagle was an All-Time end at the 
Naval Academy prior to reporting to 
Quantico for the 1956 season. His out- 
standing defensive play at Quantico 
earned him a place on the ’56 All- 
Marine team. His ’57 play for the 
Sukiran Streaks was no less notable. 
Beagle belongs. 

Although injured and out of the 
Quantico lineup during the latter part 
of the season, Lucas was active enough 
to catch 18 passes for 321 yards and 
two touchdowns. The former Boston 
College player led Quantico in receiv- 
ing, and was a solid favorite of the 
balloteers. 

Stillwell, a speedy flankman who also 
possesses an aptitude for catching 
passes, is a graduate of Big Ten foot- 
ball at Northwestern University. 

Gagliardi, Honorable Mention last 
year at Quantico, is another Boston 
College player who continues to star on 
Corps gridirons. His value to the Ha- 
waii Marines was evidenced by the 
number of votes he received from all 
sources. 

San Diego placed two tackles on 
Leatherneck’s mythical eleven. They 
are Hank Schmidt and Buddy Lewis. 
The Hawaii Marines placed one, Johnny 
Glover, and the fourth position went 
to Quantico’s “All-Everything” John 
Hopkins. 

An All-American junior college play- 
er in 1954, Schmidt was a first string 
performer at the University of Southern 
California in 1955. At the University 
of Arizona, Lewis was All-Border Con- 
ference, and an Honorable Mention All- 
American. A strong point in the bulky 
San Diego line, he missed being a 
unanimous choice for the ’57 All- 
Marine Squad by two votes. 

A big man with the agility of a cat, 
Hopkins was a thorn for most Quantico 
opponents. Like Lucas, an injury 
forced him to forego play in the Valor 
Bowl game. A fierce competitor on 
offense, and all over the field on de- 
fense, Hopkins’ position in the Quantico 
line was constantly avoided by enemy 
signal-callers. Hopkins and Lou Hal- 
low, Lejeune center, were on the ’57 
All-Sea Service first-string eleven. 

Glover is a former University of 
California at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege standout. He also starred for Camp 
McGill, Japan, in 1955. Early in the 
season, the Hawaii Marines threatened 
the San Diego Marines before bowing 
by one touchdown. Glover’s line play 





that day was beyond reproach. 

The ’57 guards are Fred Bucci, Quan- 
tico, Don “Bucky” Tate, Lejeune, Joe 
D’Agostino, Hawaii, and Ted Karras, 
San Diego. Like Beagle and Quantico 
fullback Doug Cameron, Bucci is a 
repeater from the ’56 first squad. 

After the Valor Bowl game, Don 
Branby, a former Colorado University 
All-American erld, and a player-coach 
for Hamilton Air Force Base, said, 
“Bucci was one of the best men on the 





field today.” 

D’Agostino, who joined the Hawaii 
team late, wasn’t mentioned in a pre- 
season press brochure. But, his play in 
the Hawaii line earned him more than 
60 percent of the ballots cast. 

Camp Lejeune’s Tate moved up from 
the ’56 second squad. A hard man to 
block, he repeatedly earned the respect 
of Lejeune opponents—particularly the 
ball carriers. A brother of lowa’s great 
Alex, Karras was a tough, aggressive 
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FIRST SQUAD 


Bod ...5...... Ron Beagle ........ Camp Sukiran 
End ..,...... ee Laces ....:... Quantico 
Bnd... <ccces Jack Stillwell ...... San Diego 
Bad = .....0553 Dick Gagliardi ..... Hawaii Marines 
TOO occ ce. Hank Schmidt ..... San Diego 
Teele i. <2... Buddy Lewis ...... San Diego 
TOR 2.05 ss Johnny Glover ..... Hawaii Marines 
Teekle . 6.5): John Hopkins ...... Quantico 
Guned .... ck. Fred Bucci ........ Quantico 
Ge es Don “Bucky” Tate . Camp Lejeune 
Guard ....65;: Joe D’Agostino .... Hawaii Marines 
ee Pee Rates ... 2-5: San Diego 
Cameron cece: Lou Hallow ....... Camp Lejeune 
COM 5 cass Ed Strange ........ San Diego 
Quarterback ...Pat Ryan ......... Barstow 
Quarterback ...Pete Walski ....... San Diego 
Halfback ...... Ernie Merk ........ San Diego 
Fialfiack ...... Ken Wedemeyer ....Hawaii Marines 
Halfback ...... Aa TE ov. cece San Diego 
Halfback ...... Al Daniels ........ Hawaii Marines 
Fallback: ...<.. Doug Cameron ..... Quantico 
Fullback ...... Jimmy Pyles ...... San Diego 
SECOND SQUAD 
a ee ..-Norm Wilson ...... Barstow 
ee Jim Wee 2 wo ee ss Quantico 
ee Jake Jacebs ..:.:.; San Diego 
ee eee Piggy Robinson ....San Diego 
Tee occu ss Roger Beckley ..... Camp Lejeune 
ee Manny Congedo ... Hawaii Marines 
Teehie... co... Marvin Weitz ..... Barstow 
Tackle .....-<: Jim Royer ........; Quantico 
Hie ©. 3 >: Bob Callahan ...... Camp Lejeune 
Cue... ec Bobby White ...... Hawaii Marines 
Guerd .......: John Gremer ...... San Diego 
ee Mike Collins ...... Hawaii Marines 
Comet ......., Ted Ringer ....... Quantico 
Center... 0... Vince Jazwinski .... Hawaii Marines 
Quarterback ...Ernie Brown ....... Camp Lejeune 
Quarterback ...Pinky Nisbet ...... Hawaii Marines 
Hatfback ...... Willis Fjerstad ..... Camp Lejeune 
Halfbeck ...... Tom Reis. ......... Quantico 
Halfback .....; Al Knighten ....... Barstow 
Halfback ...... Ray Alberigi ...... Quantico 
Fallback ...... Fred Franco ....... Hawaii Marines 
Fullback ...... Don Brinkman ..... Barstow 
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FOOTBALL (cont.) 


lineman for San Diego. Foes learned 
too late that he experienced little trou- 
ble in moving his 240 pounds with 
remarkable ease. The former Indiana 
letterman hopes to play professional 
football. 

Hallow, and San Diego’s Ed Strange, 
are two of the best centers in service 
football. They were listed one-two on 
the All-Sea Service first and second 
teams. In his junior and senior years, 
Strange lettered at the University of 
Kentucky. He reported to San Diego 
late, but rounded into playing condi- 
tion, and proved to be the answer to 
coach Bull Trometter’s acute center 
problem. 

Of Hallow, Lejeune coach Overgaard 
said, “Lou is a tough center who is 
particularly outstanding on defense. 
His offensive play leaves little to be 
desired, and he is especially valuable as 
our team ‘holler’ man.” 

San Diego and the Hawaii Marines 
supplied all four halfbacks for the ’57 
All-Marine football squad. They are 
*Diego’s Ernie Merk and Al Hall, and 
Hawaii's Al Daniels and Ken Wede- 
meyer. 

Daniels, a second team selection last 
year, moved up to the first squad, de- 
spite his lack of collegiate experience. 
Wedemeyer is a genuine speedster, and 
a brother of Herman Wedemeyer, who 





HALL, SAN DIEGO 


MERK, SAN DIEGO 





WEDEMEYER, HAWAII 










attained fame at St. Mary’s College, 
Calif. 

Hall, like Daniels, has limited ex- 
perience, but the vote of confidence he 
received on the ’57 ballots was indica- 
tive of his ability. Bothered with a bad 
ankle last year, he still managed to 
emerge as the Devildogs’ best back. 
The pro-laden Bolling team was the 
only 1957 opponent to effectively con- 
tain his swift outside slants. 

Merk was on the Southern California 
varsity for two years, and is a versatile 
back, noted for his power running. He 
is an excellent blocker, and a top-notch 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Ends: Bob Brunk, Barstow, Roger 
Haire, Hawaii Marines, Joe Fowlkes, 
Camp Lejeune 

Tackle: Jack Mendenhall, Barstow 

Guards: Sam Robinson and Hans Ja- 
cobsen, Barstow, Chet Franklin, 
Quantico, Ed Johns, San Diego 

Centers: Bill Worrell, Barstow, and 
Bernie Taracevicz, Quantico 

Quarterbacks: Dick Broderick and 
John Shearer, Quantico, Bob Liles, 
San Diego 

Halfbacks: Dick Sulik, Barstow, Bob 
Garner, San Diego, Charlie Arm- 
strong, Hawaii Marines 

Fullback: Tom Gates, Hawaii Marines 


WALSKI, SAN DIEGO 





STRANGE, SAN DIEGO 





HOPKINS, QUANTICO 


defensive player. 

San Diego’s Jimmy Pyles and Quan- 
tico’s Cameron were almost unanimous 
selections for the two fullback posi- 
tions. An all-conference choice at the 
University of Texas, Cameron has re- 
markable speed for a fullback. Rarely 
does he fail to get the short yardage 
for a first down, and, on the outside, 
he has been able to outrun most sec- 
ondaries. Chattanooga writers named 
Cameron the outstanding player in the 
Valor Bowl game. 

Pyles, the leading ground gainer for 
San Diego State in 1955, runs with 
much the same style as Cameron. He 
would prefer to run over an opponent 
than go around him. Pyles was also 
one of coach Trometter’s most effective 
blockers. 

Pat Ryan, Barstow, and Pete Walski, 
San Diego, are the quarterbacks. Wal- 
ski was an all-state high school player 
at Winoni, Minn. He lettered in both 
football and baseball at Santa Barbara 
College, Calif. His interception, and 
65-yard runback, of a Bolling pass was 
San Diego’s only Shrimp Bowl touch- 
down. 

Ryan has been active in Marine 
Corps football for several years. A 
former Quantico and Lejeune player, 
he seemed to mature on the West Coast. 

At the Queen of Peace High School, 
North Arlington, N. J., Ryan was All- 
State in 1947 and ’48. In his senior 
year he was New Jersey’s leading high 
school ground gainer. END 
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PORT SHORTS 





THE BOXING WRITERS 


ASSOCIATION SELECTED THE 


"LIL" £X- MARINE 


AS THE OQISTANDING 
FIGHTER OF 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


The Boxing Writers Association 
named former Marine Carmen Ba- 
silio, for the second time and by unani- 
mous vote, the “Fighter of the Year”... 
When Marine Corps Base, Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., resumes football in 1958, 
Major Ted Stawicki will be the head 
coach. ... Joe Geri, who was a Pfc 
aboard the USS Quincy during World 
War II, later a halfback for the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the professional 
Pittsburgh Steelers and Chicago Cardi- 
nals, is now the backfield coach at the 
University of Chattanooga. 

Guard Jim Barnes and _ halfback 
Ron Bronkowski were named intra- 
mural “Players of the Week” at the 


El Toro, Calif., Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion... . Jerry Hoke, former Michi- 
gan State wrestler, is a member of the 
Camp Pendleton mat team. . . . Lieu- 
tenant Irvin Jones was appointed of- 
ficer-in-charge of the Hawaii Marine 
boxing team. 

Former Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot, Parris Island, S. C., intramural 
basketball player, Bob King, took a 
step upward, joined PI’s big team as 
an assistant coach. ... Former Marine 
Pfc Don Branby matriculated at the 
University of Colorado, earned All- 
American recognition on the gridiron, 
is now an end and player-coach with 
the Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 
Defenders. 

Sergeant B. B. McKay is the box- 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
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ing coach at the Marine Corps Base, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. . . . Marine 
Captain William W. McMillan, 
Jr., champion pistol shooter, presented 
his personal .45 caliber pistol to Rob- 
ert Breitbard, of the Breitbard Ath- 
letic Foundation, as one of the first 
contributions to the Breitbard “Hall of 
Fame” in San Diego, Calif. 
Welterweight Frank Harris is a 
promising member of the Quantico 
Marine team. . . . Willie 
Moore, former boxing coach at the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego, served the 1957 San Diego 
Marine football team as trainer, saw 
action in a 41-0 rout of San Diego 
University. Close to 40, Moore left 
the game after one play, but was called 
back by his (continued on page 95) 


boxing 
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The training devices and simulators designed here 
save the taxpayers millions of dollars each year. 


‘74 HERE ARE,” the sergeant 
said, “machine guns up in 
those woods. In combat, 

if you don’t shoot straight when you 

get a target, you’re gonna get yourself 
and somebody else killed!” 

The private nervously bounced the 
clip of ammo in his hand. It was the 
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first time he’d had live ammunition 
since the rifle range. Now, he was go- 
ing to have a target that shot back. 
As he moved warily off with his fire 
team in the wet gray beginnings of the 
dawn, he flinched involuntarily to the 
crumping blast of artillery and dull 
thudding of hand grenades. The fire 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


Captain Edwin C. Callahan, USN, is in command 


of the Center and nine regional and area offices 


team moved cautiously, slowly—fight- 
ing against the wind-whipped under- 
brush that soaked their uniforms and 
seemingly tried to hold them back. 
The private stumbled. He didn’t see 
the shadowy silhouette of two enemy 
soldiers rise silently from a foxhole 
on his flank. At the first staccato from 
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by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 








the machine gun he frantically hit the 
deck. He pointed his rifle blindly to- 
ward the winking muzzle of the gun 
and jerked the trigger until the empty 
clip sang out of his rifle. 

The angry voice of his sergeant cut 
through his growing panic. Shaking, 
sweaty hands fumbled to reload while 
the enemy gun and the sergeant kept 
up an unending roar. The blast of an 
air-bursting artillery shell scared him 
closer to the wet earth. He swallowed 
convulsively as he tried to hold the 
dancing sight blade on the dark blob 
above the flaming muzzle of the gun. 
The bawling voice of his sergeant 
startled and steadied him. His sights 
froze and he cautiously squeezed the 
trigger. Rocking from the recoil, he 


saw the gunner flop from sight. He 
was elated, grinning—but the gun was 


Photo by TSgt. J. J. Mulvihill, USMC 


living again and he saw the hunched 
form of another over the gun. 

There was no panic this time. 
range-type shot silenced the gun. 

“Tf,” roared a voice in his ear, “that’d 
been a real machine gun, you’d be the 
deadest knucklehead in the Corps. You 
fired off a whole clip blind. That gun 
could have wiped out your entire fire 
team in the time it took you to steady 
down!” 

The still shaky private agreed but 
all the same, the sergeant was pleased. 
The private had learned a lesson that 
may save his life in combat—only the 
aimed shot will kill the enemy. It was 
a very sheepish young Marine who in- 
spected his enemy—two electronically- 
controlled silhouette targets and an 
oxy-acetylene gunfire simulator. In the 


One 








Photo by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard, USMC 


Frank Angell (C) was shown the portable gunfire 
simulator by Bob Stopp (L) and John Duncan (R) 


Equipment and training specialist 
at the Center produce 


training devices to fulfill any need 





half-light of dawn, what with simulated 
artillery and grenade bursts, it hadn’t 


seemed like training at all. It had been 
too real. 

The private had been the lucky vic- 
tim of the simulators. The conditions 
he had experienced are as close to the 
real thing as man can produce. These 
training aids are the products of a 
little-known, but increasingly impor- 
tant section of the Navy’s overall train- 
ing structure. They were designed at 
the U. S. Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter, Port Washington, N. Y., where the 
motto is “Tools For More Effective 
Training!” 

The Center is an “Alice In Wonder- 
land” organization where the difficult 
is discarded in favor of the impossible. 


Scientists, educators, engineers, psy- 
chologists, technicians, craftsmen, arti- 
TURN PAGE 
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CENTER (cont.) 


sans, and equipment and training spe- 
cialists at this unique installation can, 
and do, produce training devices to fit 
any need. The devices they develop 
are designed with three things in mind 
—they must save training time, tax- 
payers’ money and more important, 
they save lives. : 

The Marine Corps takes only a small 
amount of the output of the Center. 
Oversized mock-ups of the M-1 and 
BAR were designed and produced here. 
The animated .45 pistol transparency, 
the artillery and grenade simulators, 
the sub-caliber mortar devices that the 
Corps uses came from these shops. 

The Center was originally set up to 
provide training devices for the Navy 
and Marine Corps alone, but now, 
through an across-the-board sharing 
program, it provides for the Army as 
well as the National Guard, ROTC, 
Organized Reserve and VTU groups, 
certain universities, the Air Force and 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

Synthetic training devices and train- 
ing aids are as old as the cave boy’s 
little hand ax given him by his father. 
America really got into the act during 
WW II when the services learned that 
training men on operational equipment 
was much too expensive, time-consum- 
ing and dangerous. The simulators let 
the trainees perform the same job on 
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Photo by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard, USMC 
Marines now use the functioning plastic model of 
the .45 pistol designed by James Barry's section 


training equipment that they would on 
operational gear, at a fraction of the 
cost. 

During WW II, the Center produced 
some bombing trainers for the Army 
Air Corps at a cost of $2,500,000. A 
number of high ranking eyebrows rose 
when they heard the cost but they rose 
even higher a year later when the 
Army reported on the effectiveness of 
the equipment. 

The simulators had saved an esti- 
mated 119 lives and $28,850,000 in air- 
craft—which would have been lost dur- 
ing routine training missions due to 
the students’ mistakes. 

When the Center was organized in 
1941, shortly before the beginning of 
WW II, it operated from a remodeled 
garage in Washington, D. C. Originally, 
it was part of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and turned out mainly training 
devices for aviation. Its first designa- 
tion was the ‘Special Devices Center,” 
but it was changed in 1956—an indica- 
tion of the acceptance its products 
were receiving. When all Naval re- 
search was combined under one pro- 
gram in 1945, the Center joined and 
moved to its present location a year 
later. 

Now the combined effort produces 
training aids which cover the entire 
scope of operational and tactical train- 
ing. They vary in design and use, from 





SSgt. F. Marquardt set the Center-designed air 
burst simulators for the squad contest at Quantico 





Photo by TSgt. J. J. Mulvihill, USMC 


the very simple to the very complex. 
Some are designed for mass training, 
some for individual and some for team 
training. The Center is responsible for 
the research-development, production, 
installation, maintenance and modifi- 
cation of air, surface, subsurface and 
land training devices requested by the 
Navy’s five training agencies which in- 
clude the Marine Corps. 

“We can,” stated Mr. J. W. Barry of 
the Training Aids Branch, “give you a 
21% dimensional animated transparency 
made of acrylic plastic of any mechan- 
ical movement or function ever built. 
We can do the same in hydraulic sys- 
tems and, I think, we can produce an- 
imated transparencies showing how to 
set broken bones or muscle and tendon 
movement.” 

Mr. Barry is one of the senior men 
at the Center, having been with it since 
it first began. In addition to the plas- 
tic transparencies of weapons, and 
other equipment, his section turns out 
the models used for identification and 
the realistic rubber moulages of wounds 
for use by the hospital corps. 

“It all starts when an _ instructor 
scratches his head and looks at the 
puzzled features of a young trainee; 
or perhaps when a flight officer, check- 
ing out a pilot in a new type jet, sees 
his student ditch because of an error 
in judgment or a forgotten procedure 
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Photo by SSgt. Elmer E. Mischock, USMC 
The king-sized operating models of the M-I| and BAR made pygmies 
of Marine Corps’ trainees when they were delivered to the field units 


which often means the loss of a price- 
less piece of human equipment. There 
are many other reasons too . . . some, 
more indefinite than others. Eventual- 
ly, the ideas find their way to the 
Training Device Center as requests for 
assistance in solving training prob- 
lems.” 

When a request reaches the Center 
it is turned over to a project officer 
who makes an analysis and develops 
the military characteristics. In the case 
of the Marine Corps, it reaches the 
desk of Mr. Frank Angell. In order to 
make his analysis, Mr. Angell must 
know a great deal about what the 
device should accomplish. He has to 
consider the normal level of the stu- 
dent’s understanding before training, 
and the expected level after training in 
terms of quality and quantity. 

The objectives have to be analyzed. 
Certain skills must be developed and 
maintained; understanding of certain 
laws and principles must be taught the 
student. It becomes a complete study 
of what the equipment is to simulate, 
depict or demonstrate and how it is to 
be done. From there the project is 
turned over to the Engineering Depart- 
ment which must turn the idea into 
reality. 

The engineers must consider the 
physical appearance of the equipment, 
its size and (continued on page 79) 
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Close cooperation between the services eliminates can "buy in" on the other's projects if the device 
duplication and wasted tax dollars. Each service is suited for their own regular training program 
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LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 
DIVISIONS E, F, and G , 


1 November 1956 — 31 October 1957 oa 
(Awarded Annually Only) | 








Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, Telescope Sight, Carved Sling, $100.00, Gold Medal and Certificate 








HIGH RIFLE 
24 
DIVISION E DIVISION F DIVISION G me 
OFFICERS: REGULAR AND RESERVE ENLISTED ORGANIZED RESERVE OFFICERS ORGANIZED RESERVE 
EAD {A COURSE) (B COURSE) (B COURSE) 
24 
MI 
20 
DAC 
Ss 23 
q Be F % 2 i ie Se is ip = an 
245 Capt Richard H. Vaught 243 Sgt James F. Smiddy 241 Capt Richard G. Schwartz . 
MD, USS TARAWA 3d 75mmAAA Btry, Omaha, Neb. Ist 155mmGunBn., Denver, Colo. 2: 
Mi 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS RECEIVED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO LEATHERNECK 





















DIVISION E DIVISION F DIVISION G 

OFFICERS: REGULAR AND ENLISTED ORGANIZED OFFICERS ORGANIZED 
RESERVE EAD RESERVE RESERVE 

(A COURSE) (B COURSE) (B COURSE) 



































SECOND PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, Carved Sling, $75.00, Silver Medal and Certificate 


241 Major H. E. Leland 243 Sot R. W. Frank . 240 Capt D. E. Hortness 
r4 IstMarBrig, SanFran. 3rd105mmHowBtry, Fort Worth, Tex. ResLiaTraSec, 29 Palms 





THIRD PLACE WINNERS 


Winchester M12 Field Gun w/Cutts compensator 
$60.00, First Bronze Medal and Certificate 


240 Ist Lt S. J. Pishock 241 Pfc W. i Davenport 240 Capt R. C. Gatliker 
MCS, Quantico, Va. Ist105mmHowBtry, Chattanooga, Tenn. IstTankBn, San Diego 


FOURTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M94 30-30 carbine, $40.00, Second Bronze Medal and Certificate 


240 Ist Lt J. F. Dempster 241 SSgt W. H. Perry 240 Capt Carl Gage 
MB, USNB, Bremerton, Wash. 4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 2ndArmAmphCo., San Francisco 


FIFTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M75 .22 "Sporter" w/sling, $30.00, Third Bronze Medal and Certificate 


240 Major J. W. Dindinger 240 Pfc R. D. Williams . 240 Capt R. B. Hitchcock 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 20thSplinfCo., Rockford, Ill. 5thCommCo., MCRTC, NS, Long Beach 


BRONZE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE WINNERS 


239 Ist Lt A. D. Clark Jr. 240 Sgt D. L. Hill 239 Capt A. H. Holloway 

MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. 4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. SthAWBtry, NMCRTC, Bakersfield 
239 Capt J. C. Fite 240 Sgt R. D. Raithel 239 Capt A. E. Shaw Jr. 

1-1 Staff, IstAAAAWBn, SanFran 3dinfBn, St. Louis, Mo. 2nd155mmHowBn, Fields Point, R. 1. 
238 2d Lt M. Becker 240 SSgt C. D. Parks 239 Capt J. E. Greer 

MCS, Quantico, Va. 49thSplinfCo., Reno, Nev. Ist15S5mmGunBn, Denver, Colo. 


WINNERS OF LEATHERNECK CERTIFICATES 


238 Ist Lt D. N. Thomas 240 Sgt A. J. McEwen Jr. 239 CWO W. Kiddon 
MCAS Navy #990, FPO San Fran 4th155mmHowBitry, Raleigh, N. C. ANGLICO, 2dCommSupBn, Chicago, ill. 
a 238 2d Lt H. L. Searle 240 Pvt R. B. Contreras 239 Ist Lt R. G. Trout 
U.S. NABTC, Pensacola, Fla. IstCargoCo, Houston, Tex. 90thSplinfCo, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
238 CWO H. E. Larkin 240 Sot A. J. Andrews 238 Ist Lt W. M. Thurman Jr. 
MACS-4 3rdMAW, Santa Ana 40thSplinfCo, Lubbock, Tex. 2dWpnsBn, Kansas City, Mo. 
238 2d Lt M. K. Sheridan 240 TSgt J. R. Matthews 238 Ist Lt D. L. Freeman 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 4thSupCo, Stockton, Cal. 64thSplinfCo, Tulare, Cal. 
238 Ist Lt R. F. Fisher 240 SSgt B. L. Neal 237 Capt J. K. Peters 
2dinfTraRegt, Camp Pendleton 90thSplinfCo, Wichita Falls, Tex. 43rdSplinfCo, Great Lakes, Ill. 
238 Ist Lt P. L. Altick 239 Pfc W. C. Midkiff 237 Capt W. A. Meyer 
IstMAAMBn, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 35thSplinfCo, Santa Rosa, Cal. 10thSplinfBn, Seattle, Wash. 
238 Ist Lt R. L. Lary 239 Sat S. A. D'Andelet 237 Lt G. H. Boule 
8thEngrBn, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 13thSplinfCo,Wash., D. C. IstCommCo, Worcester, Mass. 
237 Capt C. E. Willcox 239 Sgt J. C. Middleton 237 Capt J. P. Dempsey 
ServBn, Camp Pendleton 22ndSplinfCo, Aberdeen, Wash. 10thSplinfCo, Seattle, Wash. 
237 Capt S. G. Borjesson 239 Sgt T. E. Henley 237 Capt J. C. Featherstone 
MB, NAD, Bremerton, Wash. 30thRifieCo, Nashville, Tenn. 1lstWpnsBn, Forest Park, Ill. 
237 Capt E. H. Arkland 239 Pfc R. L. Goller 236 Capt L. L. McKee 


IstMarBrig, FPO San Fran 6thSplinfCo, Cumberland, Md. 17thSplinfCo, Wichita, Kan. 

















Edited by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 





Sgt. R. Leftwich, Platoon Leaders’ Class, Amherst 
College, won DAR leadership award. Presentation 


First Birthday 


Master Sergeant William P. Thomas, 
USMC, (Ret.), celebrated the most re- 
cent Marine Corps Birthday at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. Even though the vener- 
able veteran has more than 27 years 
of active service, it was the first time 
that he officially took part in the 
Corps’ anniversary festivities. 

Strange as this situation appears, 
MSgt. Thomas has a number of dis- 
charge papers, all showing that he first 
enlisted in the Corps on April 18, 1888. 
He retired in 1915. 
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Thomas is a patient at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Camp Lejeune, and 
the 96-year-old veteran recalls that in 
his day there was no formal celebration 
of the founding of the Corps. Novem- 
ber 10th was officially designated as 
the “Birthday of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps” in 1921, six years after his 
retirement. 

MSgt. Thomas claims to have taken 
part in every campaign and expedition 
in which the Marines were engaged 
during his many years of active service. 
He crossed paths with the legendary 
Dan Daly many times and was fight- 


was made by Mrs. 


Official USMC Photo 


F. Groves, president-general of 


DAR, and Gen. J. P. Riseley, at MB, Wash., D. C. 


ing alongside Daly when the “Old 
Corps” hero won his first Medal of 
Honor in China during the Boxer Re- 
bellion. 

Thomas regrets that there wasn’t any 
birthday celebration during his days 
of active duty but he believes that Ma- 
rines in those years had their fair share 
of festivity. And he is happy that he 
finally took part in the “New Corps” 
cake-sharing ceremony even though it 
took him 69 years of active and retired 


i it. 
service to do i Pfc Jerome F. Melvin 


Informational Services Office 
MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
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Photo by HM1 S. Livesey, USN 


The "Fish Net" got a practical test 
after being developed at Lejeune's 


Lifesaving Gimmick 


If you ever need to be rescued at sea 
by a helicopter, you may owe your 
life to a resourceful Navy chief—and 
Camp Lejeune’s modern Navy Medi- 
cal Field Research Lab. 

Chief Hospital Corpsman H. W. 
Wareing and the research lab crew 
have devised a gimmick that now re- 
quires no participation by the victim. 
He is scooped up from the water by a 
device which looks like a fish net. 

The gadget itself resembles a re- 
cruiter’s A-frame, and consists of a net 
about six feet square, mounted on a 
metal frame. Pontoons more than six 
feet long keep it afloat. 

Although it is still in the experi- 
mental stage, the lifesaving device has 
already been tested on New River. 
Sergeant William H. Hughes, clad in 
an exposure suit, volunteered to drop 
into the water while a chopper, with 
the new gimmick, hovered overhead to 
attempt a rescue. It worked fine. But 
because the water was calm that day, 
the acid test will come later when the 
rig is checked in the rougher waters 
of the Atlantic. 

Plans for the invention got rolling 
when Chief Wareing received orders to 
Camp Lejeune’s lab from _ overseas. 
There he convinced technicians that 


on New River 


Research Lab 


there should be a better way than to 
risk two lives in a sea rescue. The 
“old” way required a rescuer to drop 
into the water, then attach a sling to 
a sometimes unconscious victim. 


Pfc Jerome F. Melvin 
ISO, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 





Photo by Sgt. R. F. Martin 


Staff Sergeant Florence Olofson swapped a cigar 
for new chevron presented by Sgt. Major Gilliam 


Former WAC 


Former WAC officer Florence Olofson, 
who traded captain’s bars for a Pfc 
stripe in the Women Marines, has been 

promoted to staff sergeant. 
Flo enlisted in the WAC in 1943 at 
TURN PAGE 
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"Miss USA of 1958,"' (Charlotte Sheffield) was briefed on the Marine 
Corps emblem by Pfc M. Oakes and Sgt. J. E. Faulkner, in Naples 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


New York City. She was commissioned 
while stationed in Germany, three 
years later. She was promoted to cap- 
tain while commanding a WAC de- 
tachment in Japan in 1953. 

The former WAC became a Woman 
Marine in October, 1954, was pro- 
moted to Pfc and assigned as a pla- 
toon leader during her eight weeks’ re- 
cruit training at Parris Island. After 
graduation she was assigned to Head- 
quarters, Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif., as a clerk-typist. 
She was promoted to corporal, merito- 
riously in June, 1955, then earned her 
sergeant’s stripes at meritorious mast 
on May 1, 1956. 

Her overseas duty stations have in- 
cluded Korea, Japan and Germany. 
She wears eight service ribbons and 
hashmarks representing more than 12 
years’ service. 


MSgt. Roger Jernigan 
ISO Hq Department of the Pacific 


The Marines Take Over 


The Marines recently took over Ocean- 
side and Carlsbad, Calif. It happened 
during “change of command’ cere- 
monies of Pal Week, a program de- 
signed to help promote good relations 
between Camp Pendleton and its sur- 
rounding cities. 

Major General Reginald H. Ridgely, 
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: . Official USMC Photo 
"Police Chief" Sgt. Walter G. Johnson, an MP at Camp 
Pendleton, "relieved'' Chief U. Palkowski at Carlsbad, Calif. 


Jr., Base Commander of Camp Pen- 
dleton, was presented the key to the 
city of Oceanside and was honorary 
mayor. The general immediately in- 
stalled 33 Marines in key city posi- 
tions. 


SRE 





Official USMC Photo 


Pvt. T. E. Means amazed PI's classification 
expert, TSgt. John Koller, by scoring 160x163 


Sergeant Robert E. Dorie acted as 
deputy mayor and Corporal Jack A. 
Phillips became city manager. City 
clerk for the day was Pfc Gerald R. 
Cox. Pfc Marilyn E. Thompson was 
the city treasurer. Other Marines filled 





Official USMC Photo 


Capt. R. Brown, Lt. T. Llewellyn, Sgts. R. Erickson and R. Adamiec 
were cited by Col. E. Vaughn for their heroism during a hurricane 
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the jobs of fire chief, librarian, city 
engineer, parks and recreation direc- 
tors and civil defense. 

At Carlsbad, Sergeant Norrin L. 
Foster took over the duties of mayor, 
while Sergeant Carl N. Byers became 
city manager. Other city posts were 
also filled by Marines. 

The activities were highlighted by a 
luncheon sponsored by the city officers, 
and each Marine was presented a cer- 
tificate as an honorary member of the 
local city governments. 


Iso 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Highest GCT Score 


Classification experts at Parris Island 
were amazed recently when a 23-year- 
old recruit posted the highest General 
Classification Test score ever attained 
there. 

Private Thomas E. Means, Beloit, 
Wis., scored 160 points out of a possi- 
ble 163. The four categories of the 
GCT test include reading vocabulary, 
arithmetic computation, arithmetic 
reasoning, and pattern analysis. 

Before entering the Marine Corps, 
Means completed a student training 
program at an Alliance, Ohio, engi- 
neering firm. He is also a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
earned a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Mechanical Engineering. 


SSgt. G. R. Schipper 
ISO, Parris Island, $.C. 


Typhoon Fighters 


Most Marine pilots and crew members 
usually receive their citations for hero- 
ism in the sky. At Iwakuni, Japan, 
however, four Marines received awards 
for managing to keep their plane on 
the ground—during Typhoon Faye last 
Autumn. 

To keep his R4Q Flying Boxcar 
from overturning, the pilot, Captain 
Robert H. Brown, had to turn his 
plane 10 degrees at a time to compen- 
sate for the wind’s rotation, while rac- 
ing his props. During this time the 
crew remained aboard to help keep 
the nose of the plane from rising off 
the deck. 

For battling the typhoon success- 
fully while at Kadena Air Force Base, 
Okinawa, Capt. Brown and co-pilot, 
First Lieutenant T. E. Llewellyn, re- 
ceived Letters of Commendation. Cor- 
porals Richard W. Erickson, navigator, 
and Robert Adamiec, first mechanic, 
were awarded Letters of Appreciation, 
then meritoriously promoted to ser- 
geant. 

Pfc Charles J. Stickford 


ISO, First MAW 
END 





NOVEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 
Kenneth R. Couch 
869 8th St. W. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


"Vell! Who vas you expecting, 
der Kaiser?" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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Official USMC Photo 


When he joined the Reserves, Sgt. J. R. Brown, Jr., (R) explained 
to Major D. Skinner how he downed 13 Nazi planes during WW Il 


Back To The Corps 


Marine private, Army Air Corps ace, 
Air Force lieutenant colonel .. . Ma- 
rine sergeant. Thus reads the military 
career of John R. Brown, Jr., of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., who recently en- 
listed in the 62d Infantry Company, in 
Harrisburg. It is Brown’s second hitch 
in the Corps. 

Brown left the Marine Corps in De- 
cember, 1942, for flight training in the 
Army Air Corps. During the war he 
flew 99 missions and shot down 13 
German planes. On his last mission, 
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his own plane was shot down and he 
spent 18 days evading the Germans 
before he was able to reach friendly 
lines. 

Brown resigned his Air Force com- 
mission in 1953 to enter business. Of 
his decision to reenlist in the Corps, 
Brown said, “It’s like coming home. 
I’m prouder of these sergeant’s chevrons 
than any rank I’ve ever worn.” 

His spare time “civilian” job finds 
Brown fulfilling the title of Regional 
Director of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee. 


TSgt. William Daum 
4thMCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edited by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Third Time 


Staff Sergeant Samuel L. Tate, Jr., 
3d 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was high shooter for 
his unit during the last qualification 
firing. SSgt. Tate has won the honor 
three years in a row. 

Tate fired a 240x250 over the Baker 
Course. The Birmingham Reservists 
held their annual marksmanship train- 
ing at the Lewisburg National Guard 
range. More than 100 members fired 
for requalification. 


3d 105-mm. Howitzer Bn., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brooklyn Anniversary 


The Women Marine Communication 
Platoon of Brooklyn celebrated its 
fourth anniversary at an open house 
held recently at their training center. 
The Brooklyn unit was organized in 
1953 and was the first Women’s Com- 





Oficial USMC Photo 
SSgt. S. Tate fired high rifle 


three straight years in his unit 
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Sharpshooting members of the 4th 155-mm. How. 
Battery, Raleigh, N.C., won a total of 12 turkeys 


munication Platoon in the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

Two members of the original platoon, 
Staff Sergeant Henrietta Riegler and 
Sergeant Jewel Schultz, participated in 
the cake cutting ceremony. This year 
the platoon was the first East Coast 
women’s unit to spend two weeks active 
duty on the West Coast. They placed 
second to the Denver WM platoon for 
the Mary Rita Palowitch Trophy. In 
1956 the Brooklyn platoon won the 
Commanding General’s Trophy at 
Camp Lejeune. 

Women Marine Communication Platoon 


Brooklyn, New York 


Cannoneers Get Bird 


The sharpshooting 4th 155-mm. 
Howitzer Battery, Raleigh, N. C., which 
had a 95 percent range qualification 
during the last Summer Camp, recently 
tried another type shoot. 

Ninety-six members shot for their 
supper and took home 12 turkeys but 
only after three ties were fired off. The 
turkey shoot is becoming an annual 
affair for the North Carolina unit. 


First sergeant of the battery, Staff 
Sergeant Claude P. Day, echoed a bit 
of sentiment when he said that, “The 
men all enjoy the turkey shoot, especial- 
ly since the turkeys can’t shoot back.” 


4th 155-mm. How. Btry. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Combat Demonstration 


Merchants of the 4700 block of Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle, Wash., turned 
over their street to the Marines recently. 
They permitted the Marines to use their 
stores and rooftops for combat training. 
The 10th Infantry Battalion demon- 
strated combat tactics used in built-up 
areas. Participants were armed with 
simulated hand grenades and blank 
ammunition. 

A spokesman for the merchants said 
they felt that the importance of Reserve 
training has increased tremendously 
due to the economic reduction of the 
Regular armed forces and they wanted 
to demonstrate the trained readiness of 
the Marine Reservists in Seattle. 


10th Infantry Bn., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Official USMC Photo 


at a recent shoot. The unit did as well at Summer 
Training when 95 percent of the Battery qualified 


Double-Clutchers 


Anyone visiting the 2d Truck Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga., these days may 
come upon a Marine solemnly studying 
a road map, gazing intently at an M-35 
truck, thumbing madly through a field 
manual or just clutching and double- 
clutching. 

All of this is a chain reaction started 
by a letter from Headquarters, Marine 
Corps authorizing the unit to use its 
own trucks for the trip to Camp 
Lejeune for their annual field training 
in August. The idea, originated within 
the unit, has two purposes—to save 
money and to gain two days of training 
normally lost in transit. 

The motor march will cover a dis- 
tance of 368 miles one way, with an 
overnight stop at Shaw Air Force Base 
to refuel, perform maintenance on 
vehicles and billet the troops. 

The convoy, combined with a _ bat- 
talion landing team exercise at Camp 
Lejeune, will train the unit in practically 
every phase of truck operation. 

2d Truck Company 


Augusta, Georgia 
END 
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Compiled by 
MSet. Donald F. Ball 


BULLETIN 











PROGRAM TITLE 


TYPE INSTRUCTION AND OBJECTIVE 


PR 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS IN 








United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) 


Correspondence Courses } 
Self-teaching Courses : 
Group Study Classes J 
{ USAFI Madison 

Overseas USAFI 


Presented 


Through 


Participating Universities & Colleges 


ranging from elementary through second year college 


level. 


Nati prolimen 
tial enré 
er succe 
st or ot! 
urses 0 
ipating 

rsities | 


AVMC 


Armed Forces personnel on active duty. Reservists or 
Guard called to active duty for 120 days or more. Midship 
or Cadets. 





Tuition-Assistance and _  In- 
structor-Hire Phases of the 


t f High School through College. 
Off-duty Education Program 


Formal enrollment in an accredited Institution ranging from 


1 costs 
tuition 









Personnel of: Regular Marine Corps, Marine Corps Reserve 
extended active duty and other Armed Forces on active duty 
attached to the Marine Corps. The course must contribute to 
individual’s improved performance of duty and/or be a require’ 
in an approved course of study leading to a High School dipl 
certificate of equivalency, or a college degree. Period of oblig 
service must be of sufficient length to permit completion of cou 








Marine Corps Institute 


creasing unit proficiency 


Correspondence courses in Military Instruction designed to: 
(1) Assist personnel in maintaining or 

proficiency in all occupational fields 
(2) Provide Unit Commanders, with a training medium for in- 


increasing technical 


and Reserve). Retired Marines. Fleet Marine Corps 
NROTC Midshipmen (Marine only). Disabled former 


Personnel of the Marine Corps serving on active duty (Reg 


Dependents of Regular Marines, active and retired (Upon pay: 
course costs) (MCI only). Organized and volunteer Marine 
serves (Classes II and III). Certain personnel of other servi 








Rese: 
Mari 























Marine Corps Schools (Ex- Correspondence and package courses of tactical nature on level Personnel of the Marine Corps serving on active duty (Reg he effor 
tension School) with Basic, Communication Officers, Junior and Senior Schools. and Reserve). Retired Marines. Fleet Marine Corps Rese 
Correspondence type Basic and Advanced enlisted courses de- NROTC Midshipmen (Marine only). Disabled former Mari 
signed to maintain or increase military proficiency and to pre- Organized and volunteer Marine Reserves (Classes II and I 
pare men for GMST. Certain personnel of other services. 1 
Joint use of extension and Extension and military correspondence courses designed to All personnel eligible to apply for Marine Corps courses —— 
military courses of other assist personnel in maintaining and increasing tactical and apply for courses offered by other Armed Forces. 3 
Armed Forces technical proficiency. i 
—_ 
* 
. . 
Uniform Regulations For Shoes 
The care and preservation of dress shoes, com- polish. Soles and heels may be dressed with an 
bat boots and service shoes is currently governed approved dark brown sole dressing. Double or 
by Marine Corps: Order 1020.23. platform soles or heels, leather heels, and metal 
All brown dress shoes, combat boots and service heel and toe plates are prohibited. FS 
shoes will be shined with approved dark brown 8 
: 
. e e o 5 
Reproduction of Marine Corps Seal and Emblem on Printed Material : 


Headquarters, Marine Corps has issued Marine 
Corps Order 5600.6A which gives instructions per- 
taining to the reproduction of the Marine Corps 
seal and emblem on printed material. 

(a) Reproduction of the official seal of the 
United States Marine Corps is restricted primarily 
for use on appropriate publications emanating 
from Headquarters Marine Corps and for use on 
letterhead stationery of field activities. 

(b) The official seal of the Marine Corps will 
not be reproduced on printed material by com- 
manders in the field without submitting a prior 
written request to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps (Code COG) for approval and copy of the 
approved style and format of the official seal. 
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(c) Reproduction of the revised Marine Corps 
emblem is restricted primarily for use on recruit- 
ing material originating at Headquarters Marine 
Corps and for use by field activities on all appro- 
priate official publications and printed material, 
with the exception of letterhead stationery, whether 
produced in field printing plants, reproduction 
equipment mobile sets, or produced in field print- 
ing plants, reproduction equipment mobile sets, or 
procured by contract from commercial sources. 

(d) The emblem of the Marine Corps will not 
be reproduced on printed material by commanders 
in the field without submitting a prior written 
request to the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
(Code COG) for copy of the approved style and 
format. 











BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 


BOARD 


PROVIDED BY 
INDIVIDUAL 


rollment fee of $2.00 for 
itial enrollment fee. No fee 
er successful completion of 
st or other courses. Fees for 
urses offered through par- 
ipating colleges and uni- 
rsities listed separately in 
AVMC 1084-PD. 











PROVIDED BY GOVERNMENT SOURCES 





REFERENCE AND REMARKS 




















MCO 1560.3A initial enrollment limited to one course. Upon 
completion of initial course, student may enroll in two courses 
concurrently. Two courses maximum permitted at any one time. 
For administrative details, see your Education Officer 


All text books and reference material. Special equipment as 
applicable testing services 


MCM, Chap 17, Part F Off Duty Education Manual 
NAVMC 1143 PD 





1 costs involved except 74 3/4 of tuition costs not to exceed $7.50 per semester hour or 
tuition as described in next $5.00 per quarter hour for college level courses and not to 
Jumn. exceed $22.50 per Carnegie unit for High School level courses. 
rsonnel withdrawing on * 3/, of instructor’s salaries in certain isolated areas 

eir own volition must repay 
nds provided by Marine 


rps. 


MCO 1560.1A. For tist of accredited Institutions, procedure for 
enrollment, etc., see your Education Officer 
* Dependents may attend when they pay the regular tuition 


MCM, Chap 17, Part F Off Duty Education Manual 
NAVMC 1143 PD 





Ihe effort All required text books, equipment and material MCO 1550.3A. Chapter 24, MarCorMan, paragraphs 24503 and 


24504. While the MCI curriculum is designed primarily to pro- 
vide courses for specific occupational specialties, several courses are 
offered that contribute to a broad general understanding of the 
military profession 





All required text books, equipment and material 


MCO 1550.3A. The Marine Corps policy encourages the maximum 
use of correspondence type courses by individuals and groups in 
conjunction with on-the-job training and as a means of comple- 
menting formal tactical and non-tactical or technical school pro- 
grams and by enlisted personnel in preparation for promotion 








All required text books, equipment and material 





MCO 1550.3A. All Marine applications for courses offered by 
other services will be submitted via the chain of command to the 
Director, Extension School, Marine Corps Educational Center, 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 
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A contract was recently awarded for acquisition computers to permit daily updating of inventory 
: of electronic computers to be used in the system. status on magnetic tape. 
: These computers, which will serve as nerve centers, Once every two weeks the data-processing centers 
5 have the ability to assimilate and convert into use- at Albany and Barstow will forward to the Marine 
} ful timely management information huge masses Corps Supply Activity in Philadelphia tapes which 
: of data. reflect changes in inventory status. At this control 
; The new system will assist the Marine Corps in point, a computer will consolidate these tapes and 
operating effectively with minimum inventory. The generate information necessary for management 
: 





Marine Corps 

The Marine Corps announced that within a year 
it will possess a supply system based on electronic 
data processing and transmission which will serve 
Marines throughout the world. 


Corps’ current inventory includes some 250,000 
separate items with a value of about 1.7 billion 
dollars. By increasing the efficiency with which 
this inventory can be managed, these modern man- 
agement tools are expected to lead to reduced in- 
ventories and consequently to dollar savings. 

A major factor in these savings is the ability of 
the new system to develop that vital information 
required for effective management on a _ timely 
basis. 

The system ties major East and West Coast in- 
stallations into networks which interlock with a 
master control point in Philadelphia. 

Within these networks transaction information 


Installing Electronic Supply System Record 


about each item at any base will be transmitted via 
International Business Machine Transceivers to sim- 
ilar machines at Albany, Ga., or Barstow, Calif. 
Here the information will be processed through 


action at the Service level. 

In addition to developing current data on in- 
ventory status, the equipment, of which Remington 
Rand’s Univac File Computer is the major com- 
ponent, compares actual balances against predeter- 
mined levels and prints out stock status informa- 
tion on only those items requiring management 
action. This ““management by exception” will permit 
stock reviewers to concentrate their efforts on those 
items requiring management action. 

The new system is expected to be operational by 
July 1, 1958. Installation of the new equipment 
will be completed during the first half of 1958. 


The first installation will be effected by Albany, Ga. 
END 
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SOLD! 


PRICE REDUCED TO 


@ Engagements 






















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 13] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RECRUITING 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a subscription blank filled 
out in the name of my brother, who is 
a civilian. I would like to have the sub- 
scription sent to him at the address on 
the blank as a gift. 

The scoop is, I’m trying to get the 
little knucklehead to join the Corps, 
but he has heard so many scare tales 
about it that he doesn’t want anything 
to do with it. I’m trying a little psycho- 
logical warfare on him. 

Name Withheld 


@ We'd like to welcome your brother 
as both a subscriber and as a member 
of the Corps.—Ed. 


INTERPRETER'S MOS 


Dear Sir: 

Could you give me some information 
on how I would go about getting an in- 
terpreter’s MOS? I have submitted two 
letters in the past year and a half and 
have never received an answer. 

I can speak, read and write Slovak. 
I can also speak and understand some 
Russian of the White Russian dialect. 
I think getting this MOS would be 
advantageous to me and I have often 
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ve : heard that the Marine Corps is looking % 
e The Military Wedding for interpreters but I can never get any | 
information on it. 
aa = : SSgt. Thomas M. Albrechta 4 
ee @ Station Life OCCC #10, "B" Co. C & E Bn. f 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot Z 
. ° . San Diego, Calif. = 
—— @ Illness, Hospitalization 
SALLY JEROME Tea @ The Occupational Analysis and 
NANCY BRINTON es & Washington Duty Classification Section, HQMC, had this 
what she ought to bnew 2004! to say: 
4 of the Sent and the 
ae Coop owseheld | . “A review of your personnel file at 
zs a : ee € The Marine Household this Headquarters fails to reveal a re- 
HARPER & 950 quest for assignment of MOS 8611 
3 seseee seceuceseees ‘ (Interpreter). You are advised that 
; ! commanding officers may assign MOS 
: EERIOERNSCE Goolehop : 8611 to enlisted personnel who obtain 
: P.O. Box 1918 : a total adjectival rating of fluent or fair 
: Washington 13, D. C. = as a result of a language proficiency ; 
test which was established by MCO } 


1200.4A. 

“Language proficiency testing facili- 
ties are available at the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., and 


Please rush a copy of "The Marine Corps Wife," (at the reduced 
price of $3.00) to the address given below: 








Name Sapbbehebon bes eseevoespsohesbSeereasbasensenesbecebasSabebabeoebesunccscedvnbecconnesbsooscustyessbensosncesnnseaseseeboneeeses tests may be administered to personnel 
H who meet the requirements outlined in 

WM 5 oo Sb ss oes Eaves siecce has cbesetoes socebacs tov esesecbenvoranyssdcasb ev oehnacsuseuszusnsbsasbacbestess vedeseubecocectesceses | paragraph 3 of MCO 1200.4A. In the 
event you attain a satisfactory score on 

City encebsucescovesesenese: Ssbcestesspscodebunsesesenscess ROMS oecccscscs SOIREE ROS Sone otek een a language test, your commanding or- 


ficer will assign an appropriate addi- 


tional MOS.”’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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[continued from page 67] 


weight and where it will be used. Work- 
ing with the Human Engineering De- 
partment, another step is taken. In 
operation, the device must smell, sound 
and feel like the real article. The psy- 
chologists and training specialists know 
that certain factors of appearance and 
operation can quickly kill the student’s 
interest if not properly employed. 

When the various departments have 
completed their work and in some 
cases, have built a prototype, there are 
two courses open. If the device can be 
produced at the Center or one of the 
supporting Regional Offices in the field, 
well and good. If not, the Contracts De- 
partment awards the contract to a 
civilian firm. The simulators are eval- 
uated in the field before the final pro- 
duction order is given. Necessarily this 
is a slow process but the experienced 
staff at the Center is usually ahead of 
the game. 

When new equipment, such as a jet 
fighter, submarine or weapon is on the 
drawing board or being built, the Cen- 
ter is already considering the most 
effective training aids to accompany it 














to the field. They know that a delay in 
training the men who will use or serv- 
ice the equipment can be extremely 
costly and dangerous to the security of 
the country. 

The saving in actual dollars is fan- 
tastic. One simulator, which is on the 
Top Secret list, cost $500,000 but it 
saves the taxpayer $11,500,000 a year! 
Naturally, not all equipment is so .cost- 
ly. Some of it is produced for pennies 
but even these save dollars. One of 
the simplest is a hand-held cardboard 
square which teaches Navy signalmen 
blinker and Morse code just as effec- 
tively as the big lights. 

“Punchy Pete,” the electronic target 
and the gunfire simulator, are the new- 
est training aids added to the Marine 
Corps and Army programs. Their value 
in savings is incalculable. They are 
only two of the 58 different devices 
supplied by the Center to the Marine 
Corps in recent years. The Corps has 
ordered several hundred of the targets 
and gunfire simulators. The gunfire 
simulator can be fired remotely on 
either full automatic or single rounds. 
These units are self contained, and the 
latest modification can be used with 
electrical current or on battery. It will 
fire up to 500 rounds per minute and 
the 20-cubic-foot tanks are good for 
7000 rounds before refilling. If blank 
ammo were used, it would cost about 
$280. Live ammunition would be twice 


@ ® & e 
SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


as much. But, 7000 rounds in the 
simulator costs $1.25. 

With these devices, there will be no 
blind firing. The simulators are re- 
motely controlled and only hits on the 
targets will silence them. Near misses 
on a combat range equipped with these 
devices will be just as ineffective as 
near misses in combat. 

One of the most fantastic training 
devices turned out by the Center is 
the Submarine Attack Teacher. Inside, 
it looks, smells, vibrates and reacts 
exactly like a submarine would in the 
water. The deck tilts for diving and 
surfacing and the officers get realistic 
attack training through the use of 
specially prepared models. 

Not all of the projects are developed 
at the Center itself. Many university 
research departments are working on 
equipment and training ideas. The 
Pennsylvania State University recently 
completed a study on the feasibility of 
local production of low-cost sound 
movies for training. Results of the re- 
search led to the development of a 
minimum requirements kit which is in- 
expensive and easy to use. With only a 
few days’ instruction they can train 
operators to turn out acceptable film 
reports using optical sound. A typi- 
cal 10-minute film takes approximately 
two days to prepare and it costs less 
than $65. Naturally, they won’t come 
up to (continued on page 94) 
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Compiled by 


Pfc Christine L. Davis 





Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 


This listing 
as orders. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Luther E (4111) ItstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

. Joseph K (0i41) MCS Quant to 

MB WashDC 

. Sidney E (2111) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Quant 

oon Verlin W (2539) IstMAW to Ist- 
ar 

BAILEY. Gaddis J (1371) ItstMarDiv to 
MCAS Ei Toro FFT 

BALBACH, — E (6511) tstMAW to 


MCAS Mia 

BANOCI, Paul B (0141) MC WashDC to 
2dCommCo Bkiyn 

BENJAMIN, Armand E (2511) 8thinf- 
Bn Toledo 0 to MCRDep SDiego 

BENNETT, Harvey G (0141) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MARTD MARTC 


BLANTON, — (2771) IstMarDiv to 
IistTkBn SDiego 

BOLLINGER, “John S (0811) tstMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 

BOURGAULT, Alfred K (4131) MCB 


CamPen to istMarBrig 
BOYLE, Lawrence E (2529) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv : 
BRETTRAGER, Otto J (0241) 2dMarDiv 


2dMarDiv to 


F 

(i8tt) 

MCB CamPen FFT 

BROMAN, Howard C (0141) MD USS 
LEYTE, to MCB CamLej 

BRYAN, Lyle T (6613) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro 

BUQUET, Joseph B (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

RDep PI 

BURTON, Robert “‘O"' (5711) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

CALLAHAN, ‘Howard C (2771) 3dMar- 
Div to MC8 CamPen 

CAMPAIGNE, John C (6621) MCAS 
CherPt to ItstMarBrig 

CARLE, Ernest E (1169) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

CARMODY. Alvin J (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

CLAPP, Frank A (7041) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

COGHLAN, Gub (0369) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

COMEAU, William R (6413) NAAS Eden- 
ton MCAS El Toro FFT 

CONNELL. James C (3049) AIRFMFPac 
to ist4.5’”Rkt Bn Dallas 

CONNORS. Herbert J (3049) IstMCRRD 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

CRAWFORD $Jr., Edward K (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to IstMarDiv 

DANOWSKI, Paul S (2336) MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay to ForTrps CamLej 

DAVIS, Earl M (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

DAVIS, John R (0141) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 
MarDiv 

DAVIS, Raymond A (0241) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DAY Sr., Billy (0141) HQMC to MarCor- 
RecruitSta NOrins 

DAYBERRY, Cletus D (0811) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

BECHMAN, Ivan D (3071) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 

DENSON. Tommie H (4131) MCS Quant 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 


DINSMORE, Kenneth {1 (0369) ItstMar- 
iv to MB NAD Oahu 

DOLLMAN, Lewis J (3100) MCSC Albany 
Ga to ItstMarBrig 

DORMAN, Edward L (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FFT 

DOUGLAS, John W (6441) ie NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro FF 

EDWARDS, Leroy B. 0368)" 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 

EVANS, Watson G (1381) MCSC Albany 
Ga to MCB CamLej 

FEEN, Alfred Lg (6715) IstMarBrig to 
NAAS Edento 

FINAL, tol ‘A (0369) Ist MarBrig to 
MCB Ca 

FOLEY, rade C (0161) MCB CamPen 


to IstMarBrig 
(1539) 3dMarDiv to 


GIBSON, Earl 4 
MCB Cam 

GLENEWINKEL, Elmer P (3049) 4.5” 
RktBn Dallas to IstMarBrig 

GOLDEN, Gerald J (1381) MAG-31 to 


Jerry B (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
4thCommCo Cin 

GUNDLACH, Bentley D (0141) MD USS 
Boxer to 12th MCRRD SFran 

HACK, Phillip A (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

HACKETT, James J Ey | 2dDepSupBn 
Phila to MCAS Et FFT 

HALCOMB, Chester (131) istMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

HAMILTON Jr., Elmer S (3049) tly 
FMFLant to 2d75mm AAA Bn Indpls 

HAMMOND, Victor L (6413) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

HANCOCK Sr., John R (0141) AirFMF- 
Pac to HQ 

ey —— M (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS E 

HAYES, Edwin. L (0369) MCRDep PI to 
LanForTraULant LCreek 

HELLER $r., Arthur G (3049) 18thSpl 
InfCo Evanston Ill to tstMarDiv 

HENDERSON, —" W (6481) istMAW 

| ro 


to MCAS E 
HIGLEY ae! James W (5519) 3dMarDiv 
= Bettye R (0141) FMFPac to NB 


to IstM 

orVa 

HORA. Albert J (1169) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen F 

ah ye _— R (4131) MCRDep Pl 


HUDDLESTON, Joe (3516) MCAAS Beau- 
fort to 2dMarDiv 

JONES Sr., Joe R (3071) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS Miami 

JOYNER. Wilburn (2561) AirFMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

KARNOWSKI. a D (6715) MCAS El 
Toro to tstMarBri 

KELL, Thomas B 43371) istMarBrig to 
MCRDep SDiego 

KENNING, Henry J (1371) Camp HM- 
Smith Oahu to a rDiv 

(0141) 


KING. Samuel C istMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
OX, Vernon W (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

we oly William M (2543) 2dMarDiv to 

AS El Toro 7 

KOON, Arvel D (0141) HQMC to MARTC 
A fen 

KRUEGER, Harold A_ (2529) ForTrps 


FMFPac to tstSplinfBn NOrins 
LA BREE. Royle M (6511) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 


is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


LANZ, Clemens J (3049) IstMAW to 
MCAF Santa Ana 

LAY, Robert (3619) 2dMarDiv to MCS 
Quant 

LEIBE, Warren H (2111) MarCorComp 
NavAdvGru Korea to MCRDep PI 

LEIPOL ¥? hava | A (3049) IstMAW to 
MCSC A y Ga 

LEQUIA, aoe A P (6413) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LINDSEY, a Ww —) MCB 


LITCHFIELD, Raymond T (2529) Ist- 
AAA AWBn SFran to MCRDep SDiego 
LUSTER, idee: “gg * (1381) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 
MADDOX, — R Flolat) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDieg 
MALKOWSY, George P (0141) 3dMarDiv 
(0761) 


to MCS Quant 
MCRDep 
CamPen 


MAPLES, Clifford B 
SDiego to MCB a 

MASON, Willard J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

MC CROSKEY 5Jr., William C (2645) 
MCSC —* Ga to MCB CamLej 

MC GINNIS, Edward B — istTkCo 
Tallahassee to MD USS LEYTE 

MCGRORY, John F (1419) HQMC to 
MCS Quant 

x = =. Cyril (2161) 3dMarDiv to 
Is Div 

MOORE, Atridge L (1419) MAD NATTC 
Jax to Camp HMSmith Oahu 

MORRIS, Robert B (2741) MCSFA SFran 
to 5S 29 Palms 

MORFORD, Jack a (0369) MB NAD 
Hawthorne Nev MCB CamPen FFT 

PAIGE, ——, E toed) MCSC Barstow 
to MCRDep P 

PEAK, Martin H (2111) MCB CamLej to 
MCRDep SDiego 

PHINNEY, “Leroy M (6614) AirFMFPac 
to tstMarBrig 

PLATA, George (0369) MAG-31 to MB 
NB NorVa 

QUERRY, Bernice P (0141) HQMC to 
MCRDep PI 

RADER, ‘Cdward J (0141) 54thSpitnfCo 
New Castle NH to MCB CamLej 

RE tel _— L (6412) istMAW. te MCAS 


REYNOLDS, Edward H_ (6613) MCAF 
New River to MCAS El Toro FFT 
RUSSELL, Clark ‘‘B’’ (0141) Fd 105mm- 
rp ate Jackson Miss to MCRDep PI 
SCHEIBNER, tg A aol (0369) MCRDep 
Pi to MCRDep S 
oe tae Max Resi2)" “ist MAW to MCAS 
SHEMKUS, William M (eit) AirFMF- 
(5597) MCRDep 
SIMON, Froncis ar) 2dMarDiv to 2d- 
Ccominet ice Ch 
SKARZYNSKI. John Ss yo a 
InfCo Greensboro NC to 2 
SMALL, Samuel W (1871) ood MerDiv to 
NTC GLakes 
a Charles 2 ie istTrk- 
Co Tul to MD USS NES 
STATE, Wendall F Perit gu Mas Div to 
istMarDiv 
bef sso Cart E (3371) MB NB NorVa 


o 2dMarDiv 
TOML IN, Zac. C (6731) IstMAW to MCAS 
Et Toro 


TRAWEEK. Herman .. (one MAD 
TIC Mfs to MCAS E 

TRESS- Robert F (0141) MD “uss LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN to 6th MCCRD 

ba yt Raymond “ (0141) MCRDep Pi 

o MCSC Albany Ga 

TRUTNA. Walter J (0141) 7thAWBtry 
Connellsville Pa to MCAS CherPt 

TUMBELSTON, David L (3071) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

ULIN, Clovis R (0111) MCS Quant to 
pes es 

VAN BECK Robert L (4611) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 

VAN BUSKIRK, Wilburn V (3516) Air- 
ag ta to MCB CamPen FFT 

VIOLETTE, Fernand (0141) 29thSplinf- 
Co Bho to HQMC 

VOSHALL, Carl 4 {ons MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El! Toro 

WAITE, Richard & v0rst2) 3dMarDiv to 
MB NTC GLakes 

WALKER. Sewell E (1381) MAG-31 to 
2d Mar Div 

WARREN, Jack S (0141) MD USS Wis- 
consin to 2dMarDiv 

WATERMAN, Warren D (3516) Camp 
Smedley D. ho Tengan Okinawa 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 
HI Chartes E (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


Matthew J (6511) Ist- 

o MCAS CherPt 

bad ag rsa Richard E (2741) ForTrps 

MFPac Oahu 

WILLIAMS. Samuel H_ (0369) LanFor- 
TraULant LCreek to MCB CamLej 

WILLIS, James R (3049) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCAF Santa Ana 

WINTER, el. M ou) | palatal to 
MD USS LAKE CHAMPL 

WOLFORD Jr., Recacen we (0369) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 

woo gol 4 (1349) MCSC Albany Ga 
to MCB Ca Lej 

bal) gh i: Clark . (0369) MAG-31 to 


J(6413) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 

ZMASHENSK{I, Anthony P (6661) MCAS 
Miami Fla to tstMarBrig 


~ 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ALBERS. Richard P (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCB ~~ FET 
ALDERMAN Jr., Charles J ig MCAF 
New River - MCB CamPen FF 
ae Jr., Robbie W (6412) 2uMAW to 
CAS Kan-ohe Bry 
Betty J Gia istAmTracBn 


i Ghemer B (3049) MAG- 


31 an 26thSolinfCo Greensboro NC 
ALVAREZ, Robert L (2561) IstMAW to 
CR CamLej 
ASH Jr., aroowe (3537) 2dMarDiv to 3d- 


CargoCo Charlotte NC 

BAINTER, William E (0211) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

BAKER, Mervin S Yat istMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

BALFANZ, Duane A (8043) gh MCRRD 
Chro to MCB CamPen FF 

BARDILL, Harold W (341) 2dMar Div 
to MerCorSupActy Phila 

BARTON. Armin E (4111) MARPAC to 
istMarDiv 

BEAM, Daniel R (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
IstTkCo Tallahassee 

BLALOCK, Gerald F (6461) MCAF New 
River to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BLANKENHEIM, John M (3049) MCSC 
Albany Ga to 18thSplinfCo Evanston tl 

BLUM, LeRoy J (1371) MCAS CherPt to 
MCB CamPen T 

BOERNER, Margaret F (2543) 2dComm- 
Co Bklyn to MCB CamLej 

BOLTON. _ L (7113) MCS Quant to 
istMarBri 

BOUFFARD. Joe T (1811) IstMarBrig to 
2dMarDiv 

BRADY. James M_ (4131) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FF 

BRAIN, Charles W (1381) MCAS CherPt 
to 2dMarDiv 

BRANDT, Dale R (3061) MarCorCold- 
WeaTraCen Bridgeport Calif to MCSC 
Barstow Calif 

BRANNON, James H (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 

BRATHOVD, Lesnard E (1811) MCRDep 
SDiego to IstMarDiv 

BURKE, Richard D (6481) AirFMFPac 
to MCRDep PI 

CAMERON, Garry M (4312) MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay to MCAS El Toro 

CARROL, Charles M (4029). HQMC to 
MCSC Barstow 


CHASE, og kd H (6432) IstMAW to 
MCAS El 
oy Walter R_ (1371) 2dMAW to 


MCB CamPen F 

CHILTON, Kerlin E (6611) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to tstMarBrig 

eared Carmine D (3516) FMFPac to 

MCAF New River 

cuARK. James J (2511) Istt0S5mmHowBn 
Rich to MCRDep SDiego 

CLARK, Rodney P Re MAD NATTC 
Jax to MARTD MARTC NAS Seattle 

Oe hs Max P toes) istMarBrig to 
2d 

COLLINS, ‘Lawrence A (3049) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to 2dMarDiv 

CONRARDY, William C (6731) 24MAW 
to MCAS El Toro FF 

CROTHERS, Robert Cc Phd ist MCRRD 
GCNY to MCB 29 

CURLEE, James D (ial) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

CZIFFER. Francis A (2639) IstMAW to 


Png MAD 


DAVIS. Boyd (0141) MCAS. er Toro to 
8th MCRRD NOrins 
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DEAN, Henry L (6413) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAF New River 

oenaeres. Walter Fe = MCB 
Cantet to MCB CamP: 

ay a “*e. see a tiys 13019)" MCB Cam- 

DELONG, John W (7041) MCS Quant to 
istMarBrig 

DONLEY, Elmer A (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
9th MCRRD Chgo 

DOSCHER, James R_ (3049) Isti55mmGun 
Bn Dvr to MCB CamPen 

DOUGLAS, v Kenneth 2 (0121) MB NB 


UMM, Gerald 13597) 3dMarDiv to 


ej 
EBERT, William : (6481) IstMAW to 
MAD NAT 

ae og 7 — (3516) MCB CamLej 


o MCAS M 
EDWARDS, Claude G_ (2561) NAAS 
Toro FFT 


EICHSCHLAG. John H (0369) MCSC 
B PFT 


St William B (4312) MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS El Toro FFT 

ESPOSITO, Frank W “o14t) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherPt 

FLANAGAN, Roswell C (2539) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 2dCommCo Bklyn 

FLINK, Eugene D (6442) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

FLOYD, James R (1169) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

FREEMAN, Willard R (2529) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 5thi05mmHowBty Reading 


Pennsy 

FRENCH, Richard E (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

FRONCEK, Leonard J (0811) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

FULLERTON, Cecil R (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

oO S Charles W (6614) IstMAW to 

oro 
—. Tom E (3049) istMAW to MCAS 


EI Ti 

GREEN. ° sack Cc righ ts MCRDep SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

GREEN Jr., Martin J (2771) MB NTC 
GLakes to ForTrps CamLej 

GREGG Jr., Joseph C (0369) MD NRC 
NB Ptsmh to 2dMarDiv 

3 WwW i, Ra (0369) IstMar- 
Brig to MCB Ca 

a ET — W re (4111) HQMC to 


GUY, David j (3019) 2dMarDiv to Mar- 
CorSupActy Phila 

HANSEN, John R (i316) MCSC Barstow 
to FMFPac Oahu TH 

yy Glen L (3071) IstMAW to 

MCAS Miami 

HATLEY. John D (0369) MCB CamLej 
to LanForTraULant LCreek 

aro ee hha V (0369) MCRDep PI 

HERRIOTT, Billy H (3049) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to 2dMarDiv 

HILL, Billy R (Ol4t) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Seattle to MCB CamPen 

HIMES, William H (3049) 6th75mmAAA- 
id New Castle Penn to ForTrps Cam- 


HOFF. sg ede R_ (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS El 
HOGAN, Francis P (0369) MD NRC NB 
Ptsmh to 2dMarDiv 
HOGAN, James R (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
HOKANS, Arne V (4313) MCB CamPen 
to MarCorRep ArmdsForinfOffice Sun- 
set Blvd Los Angeles 
HOLSENBACK, Tames R (0369) MCS 
Quant to IstMarBrig 
We ae Russell J (3371) IstMAW to 
MB NAD Ft Mifflin Penn 
HOWE, Julius P_ (0369) MCRDep PI to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
HUBBARD, Vernon L (4131) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El Toro FFT 
— cae (2561) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


HUTH “John M (4029) MCSFA SFran to 


arstow 
JANSEN, Laprence A_ (1349) 2dMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
JOHNSON, Charles A (0369) IstMarBrig 
to IstMarDiv 
JONES, Seaborn E Pm MCSC Albany 
MCA | Toro FF 


Ga to E 

JONES, Teddy R (6511) istMAW to 
MCAS erPt 

JOSSERAND, Thomas A_ (3537) Ist 
CRRD GCNY to MCB CamLej 


KARLSON, William B yl Me NAS 
‘0 


KASSEBAUM, Joseph S (0369) ‘MB NAD 
Oahu to {stMarDiv 

— Leslie a “(6412) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS M 

a lg a Miles B a(6441) MAD NATTC 

to MCAS CherPt 

KInKWoOD. | eee H (2543) IstMAW 
to IstMar 

etna, Karl A (3371) 3dMarDiv 


i 
AKIN, by owl a (0141) MCB CamLej 
“= NAAS Eden 

LAMBSON, Da "Ww > nen 
Lanne to 12a “MCRRD SF 

tie — P (0141) 3d MarDiv to 

‘cas ¢ 

LEE Sr., asad | see) MCB CamLej 
to LanForTraULant LC 

— — C (6413) istMAW to MCAS 


MAC GEARY, Fred E (6671) AirFMFPac 
to istMarBrig 
MARENGO, a E (6715) istMAW to 
n 


NAAS Edenton 
MARKLEY, George (3411) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB 


i CamPen 

MATTHEWS, Doris F (3516) MCB 29 
Palms to IstMarDiv 

MAY, Ray B (6431) MAD NATTC Jax to 
MCAS El Toro 

MC ALISTER, John T (3516) ForTrps 
FMFPac to FMFPac Oahu 


MC egy sien AJ sag AirFMF- 
Pac to AS El 
MC CARTHY ih Witham J cae) 
MCAAS LS a to MCB CamPen FF 
MC CULLUM, Joseph A (6412) MCAS 
Kaneiet Bay to NAAS Edenton 


F 

MC DANIEL, Edward H (3049) IstMar- 
Div to MB Pearl 

MC ELHATTON, Francis J (2771) NCS 
gues to MB Was 

MC KEAN, Billie L (0800) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

MC TIERMAN, Patrick J. (3411) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv 

ee John J (1381) 24dMAW to 

ar 

MONIOT, Joseph E (2161) ForTrpsFMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 

ee Jack E (3537) MCB CamPen 


NB em 
MORRIS, Edward D (6727) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MOYER, Emery J (1316) MCSC Barstow 
to M CamLe 
ab rey iCharies R_ (0231) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro F 
NAGELHUT, Marvin J —_ MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen 
NADLER, Loyde H on MCAS Miami 
to IstMarBrig 
NELSON, arenes E (0141) tstMAW to 
8th MCR NOrins 
NEWCOMBY “LaVaushin (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
O’LEARY, ee F Long J MCRRD 
GENY to MCB CamPen FFT 
OPPHILE, Marion D (sete), NAAS Eden- 
ton to MCAS El Toro FFT 
OWENS, James F (6711) NAAS Edenton 
NC to IstMarBrig 
PAGE, Calvin H (0141) 24MAW to MCB 
CamPen FFT 
PAGE, Carl G Wags MCSC Albany Ga 
to Camp HMSmith Oahu 
PALMER, Fy J (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB Ca FFT 
PINKOSKI, "Walker P (3311) 3dMarDiv 


ep 
PITNER, Loy D (7113) MB NAS Lake- 
hurst NJ to MCAS El Toro FFT 
PLOAND, pony (0141) 12th MCRRD 


FT 
PRESSLEY, Jerome (0141) IstMarDiv to 
FMFPac Oahu 
TRICE, Junior R_ (3049) MCM CamLej 
to 6th 75mmAAABtry NewCas Pa 
PRICE, Paul A Sr a MAD NATTC 
Jax to IstMarBri 
a —— -4 (3516) MCSC Barstow 


aka 
RANDOLPH Joel P (2529) _— to 
ae nee Jackson Mis 
RENFROW, W (1341) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMarDiv 


i toe money D (1833) HQMC to For- 
rps 
gh "William G (6441) IstMAW to 


ROFF, Lester W c-~ MCB CamPen to , 


MCAS El Toro FF 

ROMINE, tr F 6461) istMAW to 
NAAS Edento 

ROONEY. Francis X (3537) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB Cai 

ay ER Earl r (3516) 3dMarDiv to MCSC 

RUVOLO, Frank J (6441) IstMAW to 

TTC Mfs 


ee roel a (2741) 3dMarDiv to 
ba Be Robert. (0369) MB Pearl to 


arDiv 
SCHIDHAMMER, Raymond P (6441) 
hg NATTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro 
F 


SHAFER, ny L (5546) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS El} Tor F 
le a Georae R (6413) IstMAW to 


MCAS El Tor 
SIDLOSKI, Stanley G (0848) MCRDep 
PI to 3d155mmHowBn Trenton NJ 
SITZLER, Walter L (2171) MCSC Albany 
Ga to MCRDep PI 
ba FS Don L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


SMITH, a L (6442) IstMAW to 


S El Tor 
SMITH, Lewis "C (2171) MCB CamLej to 

MB WashD 
SMITH, William E (4029) MCB CamPen 


to HQ 
7. John am MCRDep SDiego to 


en 

STELZER, Donald A_ (3049) 2d75mm- 
AAABn Indpls to 2dMarDiv 

ee Lee H (3371!) istMarBrig to 

STILLER, Melvin L (3049) MCSC Bar- 
stow to IstMarDiv 

TUJAGUE, John G (1169) IstMAW to 
MB NRC NB NorVa 

. James W (6431) IstMAW to 


== 


VOLENTINE, Huffman G (0369) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCB CamPen FFT 

WARNER, Tholow A (3049) MCSC Al- 
bany Ga to tst MCRRD GCNY 

WEISE, Frederick E (1341) 2dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupActy Phila 

WILHIDE, be all E (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP’ 

WILHORN, ol F (3349) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

WITHERSPOON, oe L (1341) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamLej 

WOOD, David D (2561) AirFMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

WOOD, Robert C (0369) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

WOODWARD, Eugene V (6413) IstMAW 
to NB NorVa 

YARLETT, Sidney H (2529) 2dMarDiv 
to Ist!0S5mmHowBn Richland 

YEAGER Jr., Paul G (6413) IstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 
TURN PAGE 











"This is all very nice, Herman, but the fact 
remains—you still neglected to notify 
Leatherneck of my change of address!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Name (print) 





NEW ADDRESS 








Zone State 





OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 











TRANSFERS (cont.) 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


AALAND, Ralph M qones) MB NB 
Pearl to MCAS Ei Tor 
ACHORD, Robert L (O16!) MCSC Bar- 
stow to IstMarDiv 
—s Theodore J ~ hea MCSC Barstow 
MCRDep SDie 
ANDERSON. Robert. L (0141) Sth MCRRD 
Choo to istMarDiv 
ANTHONY, Gerald 3 (2311) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
anasee. Gerald P (0231) AirFMFPac 
CamPen 
ARMSTRONG, aw L (0369) 2dMar- 
ana to MB P. 
RNDOT, Richard R (6511) AirFMFPac 
“— istMarBri 
ASHBY, Loyd G (081!) 2dMarDiv to 
atuaae 
oop, "Warren F en MAD NATTC 


El 
c Ga 2dMarDiv to 
R (0369) HQMC to 


C (6611) MCAF New 
D NATTC Mfs 
oe ae H (0369) MCRDep PI to 


ee. (6731) 2dMAW to 
aeees (0369) IstMarBrig 
to MCB CamPen 


BARNES, Francis C (2111) ese 
Austin Tex to MARTD MARTC NA 
Lincoln Neb 

K Jr., James M (6141) MCS Quant 
to MB WashDC 

BERESFORD, Eugene H (6727) 24MAW 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

go Eugene J (2531) HQMC to 2d- 


arDiv 
BERTHLAUME, Reginald M (3051) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 
ee: — P (210!) 3dMarDiv to 


BLACKETT, eet H (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCR nee so 

BLANCHARD, George A (2531) 2dMar- 
Div to MCRDep SDiego 

BLEMEL, James D (0141) MCS Quant to 
6th MCRRD Atlanta 

BOLESWORTH, “ye L Ry NAAS 
Edenton to MCA 1 Tor FT 

BO ES, Arthur SF (6413) MCs Quant 

CAS El Toro FFT 

eee Jack H (2533) IstMAW to 

BRAZAUSKAS, Anthony P (0811) MCR- 
Dep PI to 2dMarDiv 

ye Roger M (5547) MARPAC to 

MCB CamPen FF 

BRENTS, Bobby J (0100) 8th MCRRD 

NOrins to MCB CamPen 


© Charles F (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
uan 
4 Harold D (0369) HQMC to 
iv 
, Earl R cope MCAS Miami 
El Tor 


oro 

BROWN, Walter ul Gs MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BROWNING, wk ag R (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

wy iif James a ad AirFMFPac to 


FT 
(3071) 2dMAW to 


BUFKIN, et A ene MCSC Albany 
Ga to MCB Ca 
ny James ¥ (0369) HQMC to 2d- 


Ma 

BURCHARD. James E (1347) MD NMD 
Yorktown Va to IstMarBrig 

eg tad Jose (6413) IstMarBrig 


MCAS M 
BURSON. rey q (0141) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to HQM 
BUSHNELL, Jack M (4312) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFran 
BUSHONG, ee 4 eet) MB NAS 


Lakehurst NJ to Beau 
UTTREY, Orvile e (3015) istMAW to 


Div 
Roger W_ (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
CamPen FFT 
ey oe Richard A (0141) 24MAW 
to od wl New Cumberland Gen Depot 
Harrisbu Pa 
TRELL. Harold A (2531) MCRDep 
2dMAW to 
—. = (6613) Air FMFLant to 
st 
CARMAN, Donald K (6731) 2dMAW to 
reed NATTC _ 
CARNELL Jr, Dennis M_ (6431) 5th 


CRRD WashDC to MCAS CherPt 
CARPENTER, James W (3011) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarDiv 

CARR, Harold H shy) istMarDiv to 
MB NAD Hawthorne 

CARROLL, Thomas L (1316) 2dComm- 
SptBn Chgo to IstMarDiv 

— EY, wil ag c (3049) istMAW to 


MCSC Alba Ga 
 sehn W (0141) MB NTC 
S CherPt 


! 

CAVAN AUGH, 

GLakes to MCA 

CHAFFEE, Deimar R_ (0369) MCRDep 
Pi to MCB CamPen FFT 

CHAPLIN, Robert L (1161) ForTrps 
FMF Lant ll _— Smedley D Butler, 
Tengan Ok 

CHRISTIAN. Ward E (6400) IstMarBrig 
to MCAS El Tor 

CLERE, Jackie E *(0761) MCS Quant to 

CB CamPen 

ge _— R (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to istMar 

COLDREN, ‘Charles T (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 

COLE, Dan M (0369) istMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen FF 

COLE, Will R (0369) MCB CamPen to 
MCB CamPen FFT 








"Katamanamullamokula, . . . Do you mind if | call you 
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COLLIER, Jesse C (6442) 24MAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
istMarBrig to 
MCB C 


COMBS, Gene D (305!) 
am Le. 
SS okbe Albert J (0141) 3dMarDiv 
COOK, Donald C (0369) 3dMarDiv to ist- 
COOPER, Charles ¢. (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 
COVER, Robert L (6431) MAD NATTC 
AS Cher 
IistMAW to 
(2111) 2dRfiCo 
CB CamPen FFT 
ae © tora) 6thMCRRD 
CRITCHFI ELD, Robert J forse) 2d Mar- 
Div to MCAS El Toro FF 
COCs aad Eugene H (1833) Ist 
MCRRD GCNY to ForTrps CamLej 
CURCIE, John S (0848) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 
CUTHBERT, Oscar E (6511) a 
MARTC NAS Niag to !stMarBri 
CYRTMUS, Curt L (0241) 2dMAW to 
MCRDep PI 
DALTON, Lonnie D pene) sag 
Greensboro NC to MCB Cam 
DAN Sean te _ L (3071) tM AW ‘e 
DANIELS, Guy J (6413) AirFMFPac to 
MCRDep PI 
DANGERFIELD, John M_ (3531) MD 
NAD McAlester Okla p istMarDiv 
DARNALL, David «i 31) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC 
DEASON, Charles R’ 10369) MCB CamLej 
to istMarBrig 
DE LONG Jr., Samuel T (3049) 2dMar- 
Div to 5th MCRRD Wash 
DEMYANOVICH, George (0369) MD 
NRC NB Ptsmh to MCB CamPen FFT 
DENLEY, George R (2511) 2d105mmHow- 
Btry Jackson Miss to MCAS CherPt 
DESCHENES, Joseph R (7113) MAG-31 
to IstMarBrig 
DE VERNA, Melvin E (0141) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Seattle to IstMarDiv 
DIAZ, _— R (0141) 3dMarDiv to MCS 
uan 
DOBBS, _Jeff a (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Tor 
DOTY, James 5 (6621) MCS Quant to 
istMarBrig 
OUGLAS, Windle Cc —_ MCB Cam- 
El Toro FFT 
a A (0141) FMFPac to 
DRAKE, “Clarence R (0369) HQMC to 
DRISCOLL, William F (4312) LanFor- 
aiacaaael LCreek to 5th MCRRD Wash 
DUNSCOMB, Jesse H (3371) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El Toro FFT 


DUVALL, Don W (4029) MCB CamPen 
MARTC 


to TC_NAS Glen 
er aan ~ od P (0141) HQMC to 
a te Gera is (6413) IstMarBrig to 
ESHLEMAN, Clayton B (2639) MCAF 
New River to MCB CamPen FFT 
i Sg Mg David (6731) IstMAW to 
EVANS, Dale E (3051) MCSC Barstow to 
istMarDiv 
whey | pemerte G (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS Mia Fla 
= Ronald mL mots MCAF New River 
MCAS El Toro FFT 


CA 
FAYE. Philip J (0161) MCB CamLej to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
arya ae a - MCB Cam- 
- to B Cam FFT 
FIE 5 dames (ove!) MCB CamLej to 
istMarBri 
FINK, Donald M (0141) 3dRfiCo Nash to 
2d MarDiv 


3dMarDiv 
3dMarDiv 


FLYNN, John T (2531) 
istMarDiv 
FOLEY, —_, P (2311) 
MCAS Cher i 
FO + Ag A ao W (0369) IstMarBrig 
CRDep SDiego 
FOSHEE, spat hae G (1371) AirFMFPac 


MCB Cam 
(0811) HQMC to 


FRENZEL, Albin R 
2d MarDiv 

FROST, James C Pe. ag latian 
Danville Ill to MCB Cam FFT 

GAMBLE 5Jr., — R (e731) 2dMAW 
- istMarBri 

GATLEY, Harold L (0369) MCRDep PI 
to MCB CamPen 

GENTRY, Er T (4111) AirFMFPac to 
MCA 


FFT 
° Joseph nA (2531) MCS Quant 
to MCRDep SDie 
GILBERTS, Royce *D (0231) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 
GINTER Jr., rags +s gorse) 4istSplinf- 
Co Durham NC to AS El Toro FFT 
GLECKNER, Homer w yl AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro 
GOGINS, Joseph E (0369) FdMarDiv to 


MCAS El Toro FFT 
Beniamie (6431) AirFMF- 
ATTC, Jax 


GONZALEZ, Ernesto. ort MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamP: 
GOOCH, or N T1833)" 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Cam 
GRAHAM, tlovd A (0141) 9th MCRRD 
iv 


(2311) 8thRfiCo 
CherPt 
staid 9th MCRRD 
oe B Nor 
GR ANT. * Roy 3319) MCAS El! Toro to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
GRDINIC, Nicholas (1161) Camp Smed- 
ley D. Butler Tengan Okinawa 
GREER, Garland G (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 
GREINER, Richard A (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to IstMarBrig 


- 


GRICE Jr., Marshall M (1341) 2dMar- 
bi t to MCAS El Toro F 
GRIFFITH, — +} (2533) MCS Quant 


to MCS El Tor 
GRIGGS, (0141) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to ForTrps CamLe. 
ng Philip J (3061) MCAS Miami Fia 
MCB CamLej 
Gross. William F (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS EI Toro 
GUFFEY, pion a al MCB CamLej 


to MCB CamPe 
GULINO, Thomas A (6715) MCAS CherPt 


FMFLant to 
ForTrps FMF- 
FT 

(1169) FMFLant 


to MCB 

HARRINGTON, Billy G (2336) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

ay Jr., Gordon 4 “o1at) istMarDiv 


yg Bs — ForTrpFMF- 
RISON I., Robert C (2311) HQMC 
to RMOAS Cher 
HARLAN, ctl (0811) MCRDep PI 
to IstMarBrig 
HARMAN, god - (6715) IstMarBrig 
to MCAAS Mo oja 
(3516) AirFMFPac 


HARNE, Charles ‘” 

¥. istMarDiv 
HARWOOD, Ronald M (4312) MCRDep 
aH to Armed Forces Press Service 57th 


St 
HAZZARD, aver Mg (0161) MCB Cam- 
Pen to IstMar 
—° pony 4 (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


HENDERSON, Alfred B (0369) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 

HENDRICKSON, 7 W (2111) MB 
Pearl to IstMar 

HERR, George . ‘ors MCAS Kaneohe 


L_ (6413) MAD 
El Toro 
HIGGINS. ” Virgil (3036) 4th MCRRD 
to MAD NAT 
mse NATTC 
Ae Tee a Ferdinand “te (6413) 
MAW to MCSC Barstow 
gg 
Barstow 
Mfs me IstMarBri 
en 
Edward A (2111) og Saad to 
MB NAS Jax 
HURT, Ollie B (3311) MCS Quant to 


arl 
HICKS, Ronald K(1800) 3dMarDiv to 
istMa 
Phila to ForTrps CamLej 
HILDERAND, ay D (6613) 24MAW 
HINES, James C 1) 
Jax to MCAS El Toro 
MAD 
TTC Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
HOFSTET TER, Lawrence W (3049) Ist- 
HOLCOMB, Jesse R (3011) 
WeaTraCen Bridgeport Calif to MCSC 
ah oe ey Harry L (3411) HQMC to MCB 
amLej 
HORADAN, Lioyd . (6613) MAD NATTC 
HOTCHKISS, Kenneth H (1345) 3dMar- 
Div oy tethta rDiv 
(3516) MCRDep 
T 
MARTD MARTC NAS Akron 
HUNT Jr., Henry F (3041) SdMarDiv to 
HUNT, William R (0369) MB NS Treas- 
ure Is to MCB CamPen FF 
MCB CamPen FFT 
HUSEBY, Darvi H yeaa 
am 


Ogden Utah to MC 
HUSEREAUX Jr., Stanley J (6441) Ist- 
to MCAS Cher 
wee om poe E (3071) istMarBrig to 
IRELAND. twin A (0111) 3dMarDiv to 
nt 


cs 
JACKSON, Clifford A (6614) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 
JENKINS, peel ai (0741) MCRDep 
SDiego to {stMar 
JOHNSON, a c (2771) istMarDiv to 
5thAWBtry MARTC Pico Cal 
JOHNSON, Harold B (3516) 4thAWBtry 
Madison Wisc to IstMarDiv 
SON, Harold L (2111) MCSC Al- 


NB Pearl 
(1371) 3dMarDiv to 


Albany Ga 
JONES, John F (3071) 24MAW to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 
JONES, Theodore F (3071) IstMAW to 
IistMAW to 


Edenton 
Jimmy L (3011) 
CamLej 
° — A (5581) AirFMFPac to 
CAS El Toro FFT 
KEENEY. Bobby J ed ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB Cam 
KELLY, Richard = "(3531) HQMC to 
MCB CamLej 
cael MCSFA 
o MCB C n FFT 


KELLEY, one Ss 
Portsmouth Va t 
yo James R (3516) istMAW to MCB 
KENDRICK, Thomas - (3141) HQMC to 
5thMCRRD WashD 
KIBBEE fe gov . (O43 MAD NATTC 
Jax to S El 
KIMMONS. "hae - (0141) MD USS 
IOWA to 6th MCRRD Atlanta 
KNOTTS. Russell (3531) MCRDep PI to 
MCAAS Beaufort 
wey ry Marvin E_ (3051) AirF MF Pac 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
KOMISAR, James (2531) MCS Quant to 
MCRDep SDiego 
Lae. = W (5711) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
LAMBERT, path R (6731) 24MAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
LAMERE, Thomas ‘ aoeee ° cial New 
River to MCAS El Toro 
LARKIN, Richard (uy "SatarDiw to 
2d Mar Div 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


[continued from page 23] 


Department of Pacific for pay and en- 
dorsement of orders. Treasure Island 
handles only enlisted men. 

Those returning by air to Travis 
usually are processed out in a matter 
of hours when traveling under individ- 
ual orcers. Sixty percent are return- 
ees for new duty stations, while the 
remaining 40 percent are arrivals for 
emergency and reenlistment leaves. 

The full work schedule at Marine 
Barracks, Treasure Island, does not 
cause normal Marine Corps procedures 
for permanent personnel in Headquar- 
ters and Security Company and Casual 
Company to lessen in importance. All 
phases of the training schedule are 
covered—drill is held twice a week, and 
a formal personnel, clothing, equipment 
and barracks inspection is held month- 
ly. Guard mounts are a daily routine 
for the guard platoons. 

Compensating time off is given to in- 


dividuals who work unusually long 
hours during draft processing. “Captain 
Stanley R. Schlueter’s Transient Pla- 
toon, ‘the work horse of the barracks,’ ”’ 
said First Sergeant French W. Wins- 
more, Sergeant Major of Casual Com- 
pany, “does most of our overtime work. 
Ships seem to land with regularity on 
week ends and holidays,” he added. 

Even with the long work hours and 
sometimes seemingly impossible work- 
loads, the reenlistment rate at Treasure 
Island is high. San Francisco liberty, 
rated “number one” by all Marines, is 
probably the main reason. Others are 
the excellent facilities available such as 
a swimming pool, gym, fishing boat, 
driving range, tennis courts, a 12-lane 
bowling alley, a very active intramural 
sports program and excellent enlisted 
clubs. 

Not to be overlooked also is the 
competent leadership of officers and 
NCOs who guide the daily operation of 
the barracks. Not one dissenting voice 
was heard regarding duty at Treasure 
Island. 

A commissary is located on the island 

















"Hold it Sarge. Let's make this a double date!" 
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for the married men. Nearby Naval 
Housing at YBI; Alameda, Berkeley 
and San Francisco is reasonably priced 
and generally available. The biggest 
users of these facilities are married 
privates first class and corporals. They 
are in the majority in the guard sec- 
tions where individuals work a day-on, 
day-off schedule. 

The Electronics School Section, a 
unit of Headquarters and Security 
Company, has 94 enlisted Marines at- 
tending the Electronics Technician 
Course, Class “A.” Administrative con- 
trol is handled by Captain Albert L. 
Tate, his first sergeant, Master Sergeant 
Robert L. Carter and 12 Marine class 
supervisors. The 16-week course in 
basic electronics prepares graduates for 
the advanced study at the Communica- 
tion-Electronics School Battalion, Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego. 
Classroom work is broken down into 
three phases—basic electricity, basic 
electronics and practical work. 

Marine students, all volunteers, are 
grouped in with sailors and a 20 per- 
cent drop is considered not unusual in 
a 60-man class. Re-trainees, especially 
staff NCOs, have the most difficult 
time. 

“In the past year, the percentage of 
re-trainees has dropped from 80 per- 
cent to 30 percent,” Sgt. Carter said. 
“Most students feel it has been caused 
by the dwindling talk on technician’s 
pay,” he added. 

Three other Navy-run schools are 
located at Treasure Island and are 
available to Marine enrollment. They 
are ABC (three weeks), RADIAC 
(four weeks) and AN/URN-3 (three 
weeks). Classes are small in numbers 
and the Marine students are also at- 
tached to the Electronics School Sec- 
tion. 

Besides the regular contingent on 
Treasure Island, two Marine Corps Re- 
serve units call it home. They are the 
Second Armored Amphibian Company, 
and the First Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
Automatic Weapons Battalion (Self- 
Propelled). Both hold weekly drills in 
a huge hangar on station. 

The Corps’ manpower commitment is 
still high in the Far East and Pacific 
Ocean area. It has lessened since Korea 
hostilities ended, but the processing 
center at Treasure Island still handles 
thousands of troops each year. The 
Barracks is making every effort to live 
up to their motto of making each Ma- 
rine’s stop-over as comfortable, con- 
venient and brief as possible. As long 
as the Marine Corps has a troop need 
beyond the Golden Gate Bridge, San 
Francisco’s Marine Barracks, Treasure 
Island, will remain as the hub of Ma- 
rine Corps activity for personnel de- 
parting for and arriving from the Far 
East and the Pacific Ocean area. END 
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[continued from page 82] 


LARSON, Donald s (0141) Seeetiate 
og NY to MCB CamPen FFT 
LA +" Robert J (4312) mesc Albany 
Ga to MCB CamPen FFT 

LAVERTY, Chester N (2543) 2dMarDiv 
to MarCorSupActy Phila 

LAWTER, Reuben C Said MAD NATTC 
Jax to AS Mia 

LEDBETTER, james” R (6413) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LEIGHTON, —— L (0811) HQMC to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

LEONG, Leslie S F “o211) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to IstMarDiv 

LIEBELT, Charles G (2561) AirFMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 

LITTLE, William H (2645) ForTrpsFMF- 
Lant to MCS Quan 

LONGHOUSER, Garland A on For- 
Trps FMFLant to IstMarBri 

LOVRETA, aa ot Fertrps FMF- 
uiee to B Cam FT 

DWIG, Witham R "(G511) MAD NATTC 

“— to sc 

MACKLIN, ey fe (3041) ItstOrdFid- 
MaintCo Columbia Pa to MCB CamPen 


F 

MAC MILLAR, III, John W_ (0369) 
HQMC to 2dMarDiv 

MAH, te (6614) MAD NATTC Jax to 


Cc Toro 

MANONEY, Edward D 711) 4th 
MCRRD Phila to MCAAS Beaufort 

MALONE, Loren J _ ist MCRRD 
GC NY to (stMarBri 

MANCIN, Arthur A (2531) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 

MARTIN, Donald W (4312) MCB Cam- 

E FFT 


Pen to MCAS El Toro 
MARION, (0369) HQMC to 
MCAS Cher- 


2d Mar Div 
MA oo James A_ (6611) 
MAD NATTC Mfs 
MASON, George R (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MAUHILL, ee H (0848) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarBri 
MC CL oO vdaek R (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS. C Pt 
MC ee OMA. a E (3036) IstMAW to 
oja 
MCCONNELL, Francis X (Olll) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRDep SDiego 
NIEL, Francis K_ (0431) LanFor- 
TraUPac Coronado SDiego to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 
MC KENNEY, cates . cost) _—— 
Kaneohe Bay to MAD 
MC NEILL, a A (3531) 


Jimmy D 


CE MEPac 
to MCB Ca 
MEITZLER, William H (6412) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 


MELUSKY, Edward S (0369) MD NRC 
NB Ptsmh to 2dMarDiv 

MENDEZ, ey A (2511) IstMarBrig 
to re 29 Palm 

MERRIMAN, Cecil M (6413) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

MERRIMAN, samen n (0761) 
FMFPac to IstMarDi 

MERWIN, Ralph i. (3531) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

MEYER Jr., Harry F_ (1871) ForTrps 
FMF Lant to istAmphTacCo Mobile Ala 

MILULA, Edward R (0141) Ist MCRRD 
GC NY to MCB CamPen FFT 

MILLER, Marvin C (0161) MCAS Cher- 


Pt to MC 
MITCHELL, Robert L_ (3516) 2dMarDiv 


ila 
homas K =. 


B CamPen 
Claude W (6441!) iStMAW to 
istMAW to 


Lucius W (6413) 
AS El Toro 
MOORE, Joseph A (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


CamLej 
aoe Warren (3371) IstMAW to 2d- 
ar 
MORGAN, Bobby W (6613) tad NATTC 


aanett MB 
MCAF New 
nae p Bane (0369) Hamc to Ist- 


hy +E pate R (0369) MCB CamLej 
to MCS Qua 

MYERS, Pn G (1371) Camp SDBut- 
ler, Tengan Okanawa to 2dMarDiv 

— OLS Jr., Thomas J (6413) Dee 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS New Rive 

NIEMIEC, Edward A (0141) MarCorComp 
NavAdvGru Korea to 4th MCRRD 

NIXON, James R (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

NOEL, Frederick J (3141) HQMC to 5th 
MCRRD WashDC 

NORTHCUTT,. Eugene J (7041) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

NOR Bron. sat the (3071) IstMAW to 

oB0s, Richard is Nias istMarBrig to 

AD_NATTC M 

OCcNIPINTI, + W (3041) MB 
NAD Crane Ind to MCB CamPen FFT 

ODOR, Joseph C = 3dMarDiv to 


MarCorSupActy Phil 
ar 4 William a4 (6431) IstMAW to 
AD NATTC 
a’ DONNELL, Robert i, est) 15thNav- 
api Rodman CZ to MCR PI 


O’HARRA, Dwaine G (asso HQMC to 
IstMarDiv 


ForTrps 


o 
iz} 
2 
3 
v 
° 
s 


ForTrps 
T 


one —_ G (6613) IstMAW to 
a ig Cart - (6413) MAG-31 to MCAS 
Toro FFT 


El 

Oe oe Samuel ms oom 6th 
MCRRD Atlanta to 2dM 

os pe ae Richard (0368) “Wamc to 

OSTROWSKI, 


Raymond A (2771) MB NS 

Anna - ForT rs De age 

PADGETT 5r., es A (0141) MB 
venue Japan + woth MCRRD Atlanta 

PASSMORE, Leo H (337!) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

‘eo Robert W_(1371) MCB CamLej 

o MCB CamPen F 
PEARCE, James A (0369) MAD NATTC 


CB CamP: 
AirFMFPac * to 


en 
PENCE, Glen or 
MCAS El Toro FF 
os , Raa D (0141) MARTD 
TC NAS Dvr to MCRDep SDiego 
PIERCE, pa A (6441) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro 
PINTO, Frank A (6931) MCAS Kaneohe 


Bay to MAD NATTC Mfs 

PITTS, Michael G (2511) HQMC to 2d- 
MarDiv 

PICIAN, Charles ge —_— to 4th 


105mmHowB try St 
ate one Cc (6441) 2d MAW to 


Toro FFT 
Pita 24iarD — H (0231) IstMarBrig 
() 
PRATT, ones L (6613) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 


PRICE Jr., William S (0141) MD USS 
een to I6thRfICo Wilmington 


el 
eer oe polet N (O11!) IstMAW to 


PROKOPCHUK, Nicholas (0369) HQMC 
ng — % (0369) MCS Quant 


MCB C 
PYSZCEYNSKI, Andrew J (0761) MCB 
CamPen to MCB CamPen FFT 
QUINN, Edmund J — aay FMF- 
Lant to MCB Cam 
RADDATZ, _ A Poy TMCRDep PI 


"Louis M (1371) 3dMarDiv 


MarDiv 
PER, — L (5711) IstMarBrig 
to tstMarD 
aie oe Olan O (1345) 3dMarDiv to 


MCRDep 
REEVES. Robert A (2531) IstANGLICO 
to 2dMarDiv 
REICHENBACK, Edgar J (0141) 52Spl- 
InfCo New Bedford Mass to 2dMarDiv 
REIDY, William S a. ww MCRRD 
GCNY to MC 
REILLY, Eugene R (6442) ir MFPac to 


El_ Toro 
(2773) MCRDep 
ar 
REYNOLDS, — . (4131) FMFPac to 
MCB Cam 
RICE, Bryan w Bana MCB CamLej to 
MB NRC 
RICE, Frank. ¢ N e013) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MARPAC 
— me v. (3516) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 
RICHARDSON, William (0111) 2dMAW 
to _IstMarBrig 
RITTER, Harold L (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
ROBERTSON, Harry W (1379) MCRDep 
Pi to MCS Quant 
ROGERS, Eugene 4 (6412) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC 
ROGERS, Jimmie L bala NAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS Che 
ROSALEE, Bobby (2529) istNAW to 
istMarDiv 
ROSE, oe A (3041) 17thRfiCo Evans- 
ville Ind to FT CL 
ROSS, Bobby J (0141) 9thSplinfCo 
NAD 


Greenville SC to ForTrps 
ROWLAND, D 
c o FFT 
RUCKEL, William W (6412) IstMAW to 


MAD NATTC 8 
SANCHEZ, = (1381) 3dMarDiv to 


MCRDep SDieg 


SANCHEZ, Octaino A sont) ning Fit- 
Acts Sasebo Japan to Ft 29P 
SANDERS, Albert 4.3 Bees aMCAS EI 


Toro to MCSC Ba 
Oe Gee Murray" . (3041) HQMC to 
SCHAD, Woodrow A (0331) 5th MCRRD 


to MB NAD Earle 
SCHMIDT, Russell L (0141) 2dMAW to 
CRRD GCNY 
SCHMITZ Jr., William R (1121) MCRDep 
Steet to MCS Quant 


SCHIPPER, Wendell E (3041) 55thSpl- 
infco Sioux City to 2dMarDiv 


Div 
SCOTT, ani Harmon (6431) IstMAW to 
a 


NAD NATT x 

SCOTT, James E (6715) IstMAW to 
NA ento 

SCOTT, “mee (3036) 3dMarDiv to 


ort 

SEAGE, ie, tT tederick H (0231) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

SEGUIN, William W (2161) Camp SD- 
Butler, TenganO ta MCSQuan 

SERRANO, Francisco (4131) MCAS El 
Toro to MCB CamPen F 

SHELLEY, Jr., Guy C (1371) 3dMarDN 
to istMarDiv 

SILVIA, Alfred P (0161) MCS Quant to 


IstMarBrig 

SLIWINSKI, Jr., John E om MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen 

ee Clarence J oe8), ” satineatiete 
to MCS Quant 


SMITH, Donald R_ (0369) MCRDep PI to 
MCB CamPen FFT 


SMITH, Milo D (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
SMITH, Odell H_ (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
END 
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You’ll find this 


completely new bril- 


liant green and gold binder ideal to: 





*Save money— 


Cost is lowest yet! 


*Have your 


Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 


both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 


the demand for these quality binders, 


HAS BEEN REDUCED! 
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Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 


binder. 


Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 


reduced price of $2.00. 


CL] Remittance enclosed 
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()nce a Marine... 


E ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 


Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will Edited b 
also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by J 
the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not MSgt. Woody Jones 


to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


MSgt. Phinney Retired 


Thirty years ago Waldo A. Phin- 
ney, a young man from Cape Cod, 
Mass., entered the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot at Parris Island, S.C., 
for “boot” training. He was to de- 
velop into one of the finest rifle and 
pistol shots ever to wear Marine 
green. 

On October 31, 1957, Master 
Sergeant Phinney stood at attention 
on Camp Lejeune’s parade ground 
as troops from Headquarters Bat- 
talion, Second Marine Division, 
passed in review. After 30 years of 
“putting them in the black,” Phin- 
ney was retiring. He intends to live 
with his family at Port Royal, S.C. 

After graduation from boot camp, 
Phinney became a marksmanship 
coach at the Recruit Depot. “At 
that time,” Phinney said, “the Ma- 
rine Corps only owned half the 
island. Mainside and the Rifle 
Range were actually two different 
bases, and we weren’t connected 
with Port Royal by a bridge; we 
had to use a boat.” 

Following his duty at P.I., Phin- 
ney was transferred to the Legation 
Guard at Peking, China. It was at 
that Oriental duty station that he 
won his first shooter’s medal. After 
two years in China, he was trans- 
ferred to Quantico, in 1931. 

Prior to joining his first Marine Official USMC Photo 
Corps rifle team, in 1933, Phinney MSgt. Waldo A. Phinney showed his wife, Catherine, the new fishing 
served with the old “Floating Bat- gear he received from fellow SNCOs when he retired at Lejeune 
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talion,” the forerunner of the pres- 
ent-day Fleet Marine Force. He 
sailed on the Atlantic, Caribbean, 
and Pacific—with that unit. 

Phinney was with the rifle team 
at Quantico for two years before he 
made his first trip to Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in 1935. From ’35 through 
’40, he was one of the outstanding 
shooters representing the Marine 
Corps at that noted site. 

In 1936, he set a new record when 
he won the National Open Indi- 
vidual Rifle Championship at Camp 
Perry. He also established another 
record at Quantico in 1937. He fired 
for the final time as a team shooter 
in 1940. 

During World War II, Phinney 
attained the rank of first lieutenant 
and saw action with the Sixth Ma- 
rine Division on Okinawa. 

Phinney reverted to master ser- 
geant in 1946 and served on Marine 
rifle ranges as a coach. His biggest 
thrill, he recalls, came when the 
First Marine Division rifle team, 
which he coached in Korea, took 
every available honor while firing a 
match with Army and Korean units 
only five miles from the front lines. 

Asked if he had any advice for 
young shooters, Phinney, who is 
“Distinguished” in both rifle and 
pistol marksmanship, said, “Just the 
same as we’ve been teaching for 
years. You’ve got to get down in 
a good position and hold ’em and 
squeeze ’em.” 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


MUCCIACCIO, Patrick H. Major 
BRUNSON, Joseph B. cwo 
RUHL, Edgar F. cwo 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


MORRIS, John E. Col. 
CREMONESE, Nick J. Capt. 
SAWYER, Jr., George P. Capt. 
COHO, John W. cwo 
MURRY, Hardy P. cwo 
SMITH, Marion E. cwo 
WARREN, Howard E. cwo 


Placed on Temporary Disability 


Retired List . 
ROBINSON, Ray A. Gen. 
HAGER, Jr., Frank P. Col. 
RAMLO, Orvin H. Col. 
HOUGH, Francis O. Lt. Col. 
SMITH, William D. Capt. 
STILES, Otto G. Capt. 
MARIASY, Richard S. Ist Lt. 
WILSON, David P. cwo 


Placed on Permanent Disability 
Retired List 


HOWARD, Samuel L. Lt. Gen. 
YOUNG, Jr., John S. E. Brig. Gen. 
KENT, Norman D. Major 
CASE, Kenneth K. Capt. 
DWYER, Maurice F. Capt. 
GENTRY, James W. 2d Lt. 
SIMMONS, Richard A. 2d Lt. 
LA GASA, John B. wo 
Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 
BEIRD, Roy H. Lt. Col. 
MALCOLM, George F. Lt. Col. 
CLARK, Glenn R. Major 
COMER, Jack cwo 
STEWART, Westley H. cwo 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 
MASTER SERGEANT 
PHINNEY, Waldo A. 213867 2311 
Transferred to 


Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


SERGEANT MAJOR 
FRAELLE, Frank F. 280342 0399 


FIRST SERGEANT 
KLINCK, Clarence C. 258691 0398 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


AUSTIN, Elliott W. 261183 0141 
BALL, John R. 246170 3537 
BOOKER, Lloyd M. 263750 0811 
BROGDON, James F. 261219 0369 
CIAMMACHILLI, William A. 264739 4131 
DOMINGUE, Alton J. 274052 6461 
GREY, Alvin H. 264611 3131 
HARMON, Clester R. 261577 0761 
HIGHTOWER, Sr., David W. 256785 6621 
HODGE, Jack ‘'L"’ 276032 0141 
JENKINS, Richard L. 250149 3025 
KING, Murray E. 329382 0141 
LANEY, Edward B. 241891 0141 
LEBER, Hal T. 264558 6651 
MERITT, Jr., Herbert 263890 0141 
MILLER, Jr., Frank D. 264392 1811 
MILLER, Virgil F. 261107 0369 
MITCHELL, Emmett L. 252082 0141 
MLEKUSH, Ofto E. 248380 0141 
NEAL, Gerald L. 263016 0369 
PERKINS, Earnest L. 264287 6461 
POLK, Clayton 263229 1349 
PRICE, James H. 260316 0369 
RAUSEO, Joseph P. 264337 0369 
RONDEMA, Jack W. 229956 6413 
SHARPTON, Owen W. 222762 2311 
STRUZINSKI, Bernard J. 266500 0141 
TAYLOR, Arthur J. 251323 3049 
TAYLOR, Harold E. 245350 0369 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT 
HORNEY, James L. 264240 3371 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
DUDBRIDGE, Kent W. 213183 6413 
HICKS, Kenneth W. 282025 5711 

Placed on Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


AVERY, George E. 249495 0141 
REGISTER, George G. 239898 0141 
SCOTT, Douglas H. 306434 0141 
YOUNG, John 300638 6461 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BEECHER, Rex G. 355043 0369 
FLYNN, Jr., Chester J. 526437 0369 
ZBORILL, John L. 266996 0848 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


BARATH, John L. 513379 0111 
BASS, Clifford N. 942364 3531 
BULLARD, James H. 1115979 3121 
DEAN, Simon C. 405249 0369 
KING, Paul F. 497703 3371 
REESE, Kenneth E. 395740 3041 
RHODES, Joseph H. 1090890 3431 
TITTLE, Ira O. 1115774 0369 

END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 78] 


IWO JIMA FLAG RAISERS 


Dear Sir: 

We had an argument in our Marine 
Corps League Detachment about the 
Iwo Jima Flag raising. 

Can you send me the names of the 
raisers, their organization, how many 
were killed and who the survivors are? 

A. W. Steahr 


Ex-Gunnery Sergeant 
841 - 4th St. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


@ Six men raised the flag on Mount 
Suribachi on February 23, 1945. They 
were all members of “E”’ Co, 2d Bat- 
talion, Twenty-eighth Marines of the 
Fifth Division. 

The Iwo Jima Flag raisers, as shown 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 4. 
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in the photograph snapped by Joe 
Rosenthal of the Associated Press, left 
to right, are: Pic Ira H. Hayes, 
USMCR, (with poncho hanging trom 
belt—died after the war); Pic Franklin 
R. Sousley, USMCR, (with slung rifle— 
killed in action);Sgt. Michael Strank, 
USMC, (barely visible on Sousley’s 
left—killed in action); Navy Pharma- 
cist’s Mate 2d Class John H. Bradley 
(with empty canteen cover hanging 
from right side of belt, wounded a few 
days later—living); Pic Rene A. Gag- 
non, USMCR, (helmet barely visible 
beside Bradley—living); and Cpl. Har- 
lan H. Block, USMC, (at foot of pole— 
killed in action).—Ed. 

END 
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COOKS 


[continued from page 51] 


it’s poetic justice. I’ve been expecting 
you to get crippled by one of the guys 
you feed, but it turns out one of your 
own pots beats us to it.” 

The mess sergeant sighed heavily 
and spoke to the ceiling. “Okay, Shots, 


maybe I deserve it. Maybe I get 
what’s coming to me.” 
Gregg’s laughter faded and he 


studied his friend carefully. “Hey, 
what’s eating you?” 

“Maybe this accident sets me to 
thinking. You know something funny? 
I shot Expert back in boot camp, even 
if it was a zillion years ago. You think 
I enjoy the deal I got? I watch you 
and the others goin’ out on patrol every 
night and I got to stay behind and 
wonder if I'll be cooking for a couple 
less guys in the morning. Except when 
I listen to you, I figger I do a pretty 
important job—vnothin’ fancy, and 
nothin’ too important, but somebody’s 
got to do it....” 

“Knock it off,’ Shots said uncom- 
fortably. 

“But I'll tell you something,” Wil- 
son said fervently, “a stupid accident 
like this makes a guy think. I wish 
you was me and I was you.” 

“You what?” 

“You heard me. When that pot hit 
my foot, I suddenly realized I had to 
get into a little action. Besides, gettin’ 
shot couldn’t hurt any more.” 

“Wilson, you been drinking too much 
of your own coffee.” 

“I didn’t think you’d understand,” 
the mess sergeant growled, turning 
away. 

“You mean you want to go out on 
patrol?” . 


“Why not?” Wilson’s features were 
almost pleading as he turned back to 
Shots. “Look, big mouth, you fix it 
so’s I can go out with you some night 
and [ll give you a free hand for one 
chow. Understand? You been haunt- 
ing me for years about them special 
dishes you got out of the cookbooks. 
I'll turn the whole galley over to you, 
even if they lynch me, just to show 
you what a knothead you been. All 
you got to do is take me on patrol 
just once.” 

“Wilson, you’ve gone Asiatic.” But 
Shots’ hand trembled on the blanket 
and his eyes were bright with the pros- 
pect of preparing a seven-course chow 
that would knock the boys’ eyes out, 
maybe even revolutionize Marine field 
cookery. Maybe a big lug like him had 
no business being interested in the gal- 
ley, but his old man was famous in 
Mississippi and four other states for 
his fried catfish; you couldn’t fight 
heredity. ... 

“Well?” Wilson asked. “A_ deal? 
We got a shipment of frozen turkeys 
in yesterday and you can use them for 
your experiment.” 

“The last time you fixed turkey,” 
Shots said dreamily, “they was so over- 
done it almost took grenades to get the 
drumsticks off.” 

Wilson ignored the thrust. “I even 
got fresh spuds—not out of a can, but 
the old-fashioned kind in their own 
skins. And I hear the army boys down 
the line received a supply of fresh eggs. 
A con-artist like you shouldn’t have 
much trouble working a deal and an 
expert chef like you can do a lot with 
fresh eggs.” 

“You got nutmeg, ginger, cloves and 
citron?” Shots asked happily. “I got 
a pudding recipe that will... .” 

“I’m expecting a package from Betty 
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Crocker any moment,” Wilson roared, 


his patience exhausted. “Just look 
around and use what I got, don’t ask 
for an inventory. Look, have we got 
a deal,or...” 

“You got a deal,” Shots nodded. 

“Of course, it all depends on what 
the major says about all this,’’ Wilson 
said. “But like I said, you’re a con- 
artist.” He sighed heavily, glared down 
at his injured foot and spoke to it 
angrily. “Imagine writing my wife and 
telling her I’m laid up with second- 
degree gravy burns... .” 

ee ee 
GT. GREGG was back to duty a 
scant two weeks later and Major 
Hawkins’ welcoming words were no 
sooner spoken than he was requested 
to approve the unusual arrangement. 

“Shots,” he said weakly, ‘don’t you 
ever give up? It’s the screwiest thing 
I ever heard of.” 

“Sir,” the big sergeant said urgently, 
“Wilson will be out of the hospital in 
a few days and he might change his 
mind. I got to get it out of my sys- 
tem. I know better than to ask favors, 
but the way I look at it the best outfit 
in the Corps is entitled to one decent 
meal out here. And Sergeant Wilson 
might have more respect for our stom- 
achs if he worked up a good appetite 
on one of my patrols.” 

“Screwy,” the major repeated softly, 
shaking his head. He looked at Shots 
carefully, saw the eager, serious set of 
his mouth, the slight tremble of his 
hands and the pleading eyes. What the 
hell, he thought, we’ve been together 
a long time and he’s never let me 
down ... and that Commie officer he 
brought in sang like a canary after his 
first Yankee cigarette. 

“All right,” he said finally. “But 
while I don’t know what the rest of 
the men will do, I’m keeping a can of 
rations on tap just in case.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” Shots shouted joy- 
fully. “You'll never regret it. Tomor- 
row night’s: chow will make history. 
Now if you'll excuse me, I got to bone 
up on a special gravy for the potato 
boats.” 

“The what?” 

“Potato boats. You take a baked 
potato, cut it in half and scoop out the 
pulp. Then you add... .” 

“One baked potato for all of us?” 

“No Sir, one per man. And get this, 
major—for ore-durves—that comes be- 
fore the turkey—you’ll be having Rink 
Tum Diddy Rarebit served on hot 
crackers.” 

“Rink Tum Diddy Rarebit?” 

“My sister sent me the recipe. Some 
babe in Atlanta won ten thousand 
bucks from a soup company with Rink 
Tum Diddy Rarebit.” 

“Sergeant Gregg,” the major said 
weakly. “Get the hell out of here be- 
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fore I change my mind.” 
ee. 
HEN THE word got around the 
following day, Shots had to sta- 
tion one of his pot-wallopers at the 
door to keep the curious, amused and 
incredulous out of his galley. 

Armed with four cookbooks, he had 
appeared well before daylight and, be- 
fore the rolling hills to the east were 
pink with dawn, the area was wafted 
with tantalizing aromas as well as 
hoarsely bellowed instructions from 
the direction of the galley. The men 
grumbled over breakfast, which was 
skimpy, but it was evident to all that 
the full light of Sgt. Gregg’s culinary 
genius would be brought to test at 
the noon chow. Shots had, in fact, 
completely forgotten about the morn- 
ing chow, and it was prepared at the 
last minute by a messman whose ex- 
perience with boiling water had been 
previously confined to overheated jeep 
radiators. 

At 1100, Major Hawkins strolled un- 
announced into the galley to see how 
things were progressing. He paused in 
amazement. The large, flour-streaked, 
sweat-soaked figure looked up happily 
from a row of golden-brown birds he 
had been in the process of carving. He 
gestured modestly to the groaning serv- 
ing tables which steamed succulently 
with covered pots, a great heaping 
mound of biscuits and an open pan of 
something which had a _ particularly 
savory look; the major hesitantly 
tasted it. 

He sampled more, then a slow smile 
of approval crossed his face. 

“Like it, Sir?” Shots inquired 
hoarsely. The morning had been very 
hard on his vocal cords, as the weary- 
looking galley slaves could attest. 

“Delicious,” the major mumbled 
over a new mouthful. 

Sgt. Gregg almost bowed. “Rink 
Tum Diddy Rarebit. I’m going to 
write a fan letter to that female in 
Atlanta. Try a sliver of this white 
meat. So juicy it’s like biting into a 
bath sponge.” 

“You’ve really done it,” Major 
Hawkins said admiringly, glancing 
slowly about the spotless galley. “And 
nothing went wrong?” 

“What could go wrong, Major?” 
Shots said complacently. “I never 
doubted anything would go wrong. I 
believe I’ll send Sgt. Wilson a tray 
with just a touch of everything. Not 
that I want him to commit harikari, 
but I figure the poor kid just don’t 
know what good food tastes like.” 

“A nice gesture,’ Major Hawkins 
said soberly. He glanced at his watch. 
“Well, I want to get cleaned up for 
this banquet. My congratulations, 
Shots, and I’m sorry I ever doubted 
you.” 





Shots had waited long for his chance 
and though not by nature a boastful 
man, he was entitled to his next, few, 
heady words of achievement. He too 
looked at his watch and observed with 
deep satisfaction. “In exactly one hour 
the men will sit down to the finest meal 
ever partaken in a combat zone by 
U.S. Marines.” 

But one hour later, nobody was sit- 
ting down, to a meal or for any other 
reason. 

At exactly 1147, Communist artillery 
and mortars opened up full strength in 
preliminary to what turned out to be 
an all-out assault on the Marine posi- 
tions. That the attack failed, was even 
pulverized, might have been in part 
due to the, terrible, vengeful fury of 
Sgt. Shots Gregg. 

For at 1149, as the sergeant and his 
messmen were forced to take cover, an 
enemy shell whirred and howled its 
way across the valley, down from the 
sky, and blew the galley to hell. 

As the major told his wife a good 
while later, it rained Rink Tum Diddy 
Rarebit for days. 

GT. WILSON slung his rifle, ran a 
soot-blackened hand nervously over 


his helmet and stamped out his ciga- 
rette. “Okay,” he said. “I’m ready.” 

The patrol leader glanced at his men. 
“You guys,” he said, “better keep a 
good weather eye out for this belly- 
robber. We got a hard night ahead of 
us and I don’t want no middle-aged, 
flabby, poisoner of the troops goofing 
up my detail.” 

Sgt. Wilson grinned at the others. 
“Did I blame him last month when he 
blew up my mess hall?” 

“They'll pay for it,” Shots said 
grimly. “Every one of them.” 

“Well, thanks for keeping up your 
end of the deal. I was afraid you might 
welsh after what happened.” 

Shots glared at him. “I never 
welshed. But after tonight you go 
back to your cookshack, just like I 
been staying away from it.” 

“It’s been so peaceful,” Wilson 
sighed. “In fact I almost have missed 
you. Why not come over tomorrow and 
I'll let you stir the stew.” 

Sgt. Gregg stooped to leave the 
bunker and his words drifted back over 
his shoulder. “Stir your own slop. 
Them bums across the way are gonna 
pay for what they did to my chow 
before I do any more cooking. . . .” 

END 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
consider revising our personnel ac- 
counting system under combat con- 
ditions. In the present age of war- 
fare with the advent of nuclear weap- 
ons and with the trend toward fast, 
mobile striking forces, vertical envel- 
opments, and the iricreased usage of 
helicopters and pentomic divisions, 
the tendency has been to reduce the 
cumbersome weapons of war. With 
the contemplated use of the “A” 
bomb and the “H” bomb, dispersion 
has become the key word of tactics. 
Individual rifle companies, etc., will 
then have to become entirely self-sup- 
porting. Yet it is essential to main- 
tain accurate available personnel ac- 
counting records. Record sections and 
Company Headquarters back at Divi- 
sion Rear will be well removed from 
their individual companies, particu- 
larly in a moving situation. 

I propose to establish a one-page 
Combat Service Record Book, such as 
the one submitted, which gives all the 
necessary information, medical, ad- 
ministrative, and disbursing-wise, in 
the case of one individual. The col- 
lective Combat Service Record Books 
of any company can thus be carried 
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in one complete, compact 8” x 13” 
size waterproof folder by the Com- 
pany First Sergeant in his pack. To 
avoid possible loss or destruction, a 
duplicate record would be carried by 


the company clerk. Entries to these 
records would be made in pen and 
ink and would furnish all the data 
necessary for any particular individ- 
ual. Pertinent information, such as 
casualty reports, etc., can be relayed 
to the appropriate channels via norm- 
al communications in order to main- 
tain the necessary reports. 

This system would result in: 

1. Reducing the wartime T/O of 
Company Headquarters clerical per- 
sonnel to one. He works in conjunc- 
tion with the First Sergeant in the 
maintenance of records. 

2. Eliminating record chests, type- 








writers and typewriter chests, and all 
such other equipment used in the 
normal maintenance of records, thus 
ridding ourselves of these cumber- 
some items and lightening the load 
of an entire division. 

3. Giving the Company Comman- 
der immediate access to accurate, up- 
to-date records and information on 
all his personnel. Information such 
as when a man’s film badge, which 
will be necessary in the event of an 
atomic war, was read last and what 
the dosage was, information which is 
vital to the effective operation of his 
fighting force. 

The Service Record Book as we 
now know it would never have to 
enter a combat zone. These Service 
Record Books would be left at FMF 
Pacific or FMF Atlantic, as the situa- 
tion demands, in a record storage sec- 
tion and upon the return of an indi- 
vidual to the CONUS his Combat 
Service Record Book would be trans- 
mitted along with a roster to the ap- 
propriate storage section where his 
Service Record Book would be re- 
moved from storage, the Combat 
Service Record Book inserted and the 
entire folder forwarded to the indi- 
vidual’s next duty station. At this 
point all the information in the Com- 
bat Service Record Book would then 
be transcribed to the Service Record 
Book. In the case of deaths, the 
storage section, upon _ notification, 
would transcribe the information to 
the Service Record Book and handle 
it as called for normally. 


Capt. Joseph P. Gagliardo, Jr. 
056528 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make a change to the uniform regu- 
lations so that the metal chevrons 
could be worn on the Enlisted Rain- 
coat. The sewing of chevrons and 
service stripes not only serves to 
penetrate the waterproofing but also 


makes it impossible for the enlisted 
TURN PAGE 
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IF | WERE CMC (cont.) 


man to utilize that same coat for use 
with civilian clothes. Many Marines 
have at times had great need for 
the use of the raincoat with civilian 
clothes . . . and in respect to this, 
have failed to sew on the required 
chevrons and service stripes, thus 
making clothing inspections a painful 
affair for inspecting officers who real- 
ize this situation. The present cloth- 
ing allowance is not enough for the 
enlisted man to splurge on two rain- 
coats and so if I were Commandant 
I would discontinue the practice of 
sewing chevrons and service stripes 


on the raincoat. 
MSgt. Wayne A. Smith 
548089 





Dear Sir: 

The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps recently announced that he 
was going to restore the proud, old 
rank of gunnery sergeant. This rank 
was abolished in sweeping revisions 
of the enlisted rank structure in 1946. 
Plans for the grade to which the rank 
will now apply, the insignia that will 
represent the gunnery sergeant, etc., 
are now being made. 

If I were Commandant, I would 
restrict the rank of gunnery sergeant 
to the 03 field. I would designate as 
gunnery sergeant all 03’s at E-6 grade 
and master gunnery sergeant would 
be the designation of all E-7 03’s. I 
would bring back the old bursting 
bomb and crossed rifle as insignia for 
gunnys and master gunnys to wear 
in their chevrons. 

I believe this program has the de- 
sired simplicity and that it affords a 
fair basis for getting the most benefit 
for the Corps from the Comman- 
dant’s forthright action to bring back 


a valuable tradition. 


Lt. Col. Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 
018183 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, I would accomplish the 
following: 

1. In conjunction with the Surgeon 
General, United States Navy, estab- 
lish a program whereby service of 
Hospital Corpsmen with units of the 





Fleet Marine Forces would be purely 
voluntary, with the end result in mind 
that eventually, the Marine Corps 
and the Medical Department could 
and would establish physical, mental 
and moral standards for Hospital 
Corpsmen serving with Marine units 
that would be comparable to those re- 
quired of all members of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. With such a program, 
the ultimate would be the develop- 
ment within the Naval Service of a 
Marine Medical Corps whose stand- 
ards and esprit de corps would go 
hand in glove with that always known 
as a hallmark of the Marine Corps. 

2. Direct that, from the level of 
the Division Command downward 
through the basic elements of medical 
units, the responsibilities, prestige, 
customs and courtesies now extended 
to staff noncommissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps be incorporated 
among medical units of the Corps, to 
wit: that medical units be utilized 
during such ceremonies as parades, 
guard mounts, retirement ceremonies 
for officer and enlisted personnel; 
that the level of authority and re- 
sponsibility of the staff noncommis- 
sioned officer be made a working part 
of all functions of Hospital Corps 
petty officers of an equivalent grade, 
i.e., at the company and battalion, 
Hospital Corps petty officers of the 
grade of Second Class and above be 
encouraged to participate in company 
and battalion level discussions with 
their Marine Corps counterparts, with 
the end in mind that the entire or- 
ganization might benefit from a free 
exchange of all opinions and sugges- 
tions. 


Lee C. Jones, HMC (SS) USN 
8897190 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
in part, overhaul the format of Ma- 
rine Corps Special Orders. As a rule, 
certain reassignments or transfers re- 
quire specific qualifications of a Ma- 
rine prior to transfer. Most of these 
same qualifications or requirements are 
repeated throughout the order, which 
makes the order voluminous. 

For example, a recent order de- 
scribed the qualifications of a Pfc as 
“MOS 0141/0100 min 1 yr. oblg. 
serv. poss. high degree of maturity & 
emotional stability w/no neuro-psy- 
chiatric hist min. 20 yrs. of age no rec. 
of conv. by GCM or SPCM & no 
more than one conv. by SCM during 
curr. enl. min. GCT 90 no rec. conv. 
by civ. auth. invol. moral turpitude 
not have been POW min. cond. mk. 
4.0” 

This could have been expressed as: 
1 Pfe MOS 0141/0100, Category A. 

To eliminate and minimize the 
workload surrounding the preparation 
of orders, I would categorize the qual- 
ifications, and/or requirements by de- 
scription, number or letter in a Ma- 
rine Corps Order, eliminating daily 
listings of qualifications/requirements. 
The code number or letter mentioned 
in the Marine Corps Special Order 


Marine Corps 


Specia] Orders 





would be completely explained in de- 

tail in the Marine Corps Order, and 

Commands could utilize this system in 
requesting replacements. 

SgtMaj Nicholas D. Parice 

239907 

END 
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Another Look 


On twenty I am going 
To get out of the Corps, 
The glory and the polish 
I’ll see no, nevermore. 


Each month I know a pension check 
Will always come my way, 

But it will not be near enough, 
I'll have to earn more pay. 


Let’s see, I’ll qualify to be 
An agent, or a clerk, 

Or even drive a truck or two 
Or be a soda jerk? 


What kind of jobs are these for me? 
Not befitting of my rank, 

And surely with this type of work 
No money could I bank. 


Oh why must I, who love the Corps, 
Be foolish and resign; 
A new career is not for me, 
Let’s see that dotted line! 
MSgft. Francis E. Kirk 


Loneliness 


I want someone to love me, 
someone who really cares; 
Someone to share my sorrow 
and quiet all my fears; 
To guide me in the darkness 
and share with me the light, 
To give me security 
and make my future bright. 


I had such a someone 
long, long ago, 

Someone who would have loved me 
until I grew old. 

But then there came a war 








Gyrene 


Gyngles 


and such a man he was— 
He left me all alone 
and served his country thus: 


He joined the Marine Corps 
and in his Forest Green 
He was the finest man 
that I have ever seen. 
Then came cold Korea, 
where the battle raged and stormed, 
Where men were always hungry 
and seldom ever warm. 


And one bleak day a bullet, 
so deadly in its flight, 

Struck still the man I loved 
with all my living might. 

But he had to serve his country, 
this I realize, 

And as I gaze around me, 
I see with tear-filled eyes— 


He is no longer here 
to quiet all my fears; 

To comfort me in sorrow 
and wipe away my tears. 


Still, a proud Marine he was, 
and tho’ it caused his death, 
Proud I shall be 
until my dying breath. 
Miss J. N. Gardner 


A Recruiter’s Job 


Recruiting men is my job, 
with quotas often high, 

And though I may complain a lot, 
I know I'll always try. 

My job itself has no rewards, 
not envied by anyone, 

For even when my quota’s made, 
my job is still not done. 


I have no steady working hours, 
my time is not my own, 
The IRT’s that must be made 
take me quite far from home. 
I do a lot of traveling, 
and I visit many towns, 
But I’m there to talk Marine Corps, 
and not to lounge around. 


My office is my home base, 
but my visits there are few; 
Seems like I’m always on the run 
to work on something new. 
I call on many people, 
and I make a lot of friends, 
But then, it has to be this way 
to pay me dividends. 


My shoes must be like mirrors, 
my disposition gay, 

My uniform immaculate, 
and I mean every day. 

I just cannot afford to lose 
the prestige I’ve attained, 
For just one day of sloppiness 

would mean no future gains. 


All this is but a small part 
of the job assigned to me; 
It offers quite a challenge 
as you can plainly see; 
An easier job, I have no doubt, 
would not be hard to find, 
But after all is said and done, 
I wouldn’t part with mine. 


In closing there is one more thing 
I'd like for you to know, 
And though your job is not like mine, 
believe me, pal, it’s so; 
When you’re out walking on the street, 
just watch the things you do, 
*Cause when the public’s looking, 
then you’re recruiting too. 
SSgt. Richard L. Albright 
END 
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"What'll we do now, Lieutenant, dig in?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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CENTER 


[continued from page 79] 
Hollywood standards but the command 
will have special training films when 
they’re needed. 

The Center is commanded by Cap- 
tain Edwin C. Callahan, USN, a veter- 
an officer with a reputation for getting 
the job done. The Associate Director 
(Army) is Colonel K. H. Hunter, USA. 
This is another factor which makes the 
Center unique. It is one of the few such 
establishments where an “across the 
board” exchange of ideas and projects 
goes on constantly. Although the Ma- 
rine Corps does not have an officer at 
the Center itself, it is never left out. 
Mr. Angell monitors all projects for 
what might be useful to the Marine 
Corps. If the Army or Navy comes up 
with one that would aid the Corps, the 
Marines can “buy in” on the finished 
product. 

The staff of the Center is small, less 
than 600 civilian and service personnel. 
Approximately 50 enlisted men are as- 
signed to the Center. As Capt. Calla- 
han remarked, “This isn’t the best duty 
for enlisted men, due to our location 
and high cost of living. However, it 
doesn’t seem to affect their efficiency, 
morale or ability to turn out one ex- 
cellent job after another.” 

As bases go, the Center is extremely 
small. It is housed on the former Dan- 
iel Guggenheim estate on Long Island, 
which was purchased by the Navy in 
1946 from the Guggenheim Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. In addition to 
the Center itself, Capt. Callahan is 
also responsible for nine Regional Of- 
fices which are strategically located in 
high density fleet operating areas 
throughout the United States. These 
offices maintain effective contact with 
training commands and fleet opera- 
tional units. 

There is an atmosphere of intense 
concentration at the Center. Shirt- 
sleeved engineers and machinists work 
quietly alongside shirt-sleeved PhDs. 
Cooperation between the military and 
civilians is cordial—and productive. 

The expense of new weapons, equip- 
ment and techniques mount each day. 
Establishments such as the U. S. Naval 
Training Device Center, help the De- 
partment of Defense save millions each 
year. They can, and do, produce equip- 
ment that simulates anything from 
submarines to supersonic aircraft. They 
have given the mud Marine one of the 
most realistic training devices ever de- 
signed for the infantry and they are 
constantly striving to make equipment 
that will train men quickly at less cost. 

The Department of Defense, as well 
as the staff at the Center, realize the 
potential of simulated training devices. 
Their search is never-ending. END 























SPORT SHORTS 


[continued from page 63] 


teammates. 

Backfieldmen Larry Bechtol and 
Tom Andrews were outstanding in- 
tramural football players at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C., 
during the 1957 season. . . . Lt. Col. 
L. O. Williams, TSgt. Richard 
Wolfeale and Sgt. Charles Duie, 
from Marine Corps Base, Camp Le- 
jeune, N. C., caught 15 channel bass 
on a week-end trip to Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., with each fish weighing between 
35 and 55 pounds. 

Three Parris Island weight-lifters, 
Capt. George Otott, SSgt. Robert 
West and Cpl. Robert Haskins, 
placed in the annual East Coast 
Weight-lifting Championships, Savan- 
nah, Ga. ... Cpl. Jiggs VII, Quantico 
Marine English bulldog mascot, out- 
ranks his handler, Pfc John Ring. 

Mickey Wright, recently named 
the most improved woman professional 
golfer, conducted a golf clinic for Ma- 
rines at El Toro, Calif... . TSgt. Fred 
Filkins, Marksmanship Training Unit, 
San Diego, fired a “possible” 200x16X 
in 45-caliber timed fire in a San Diego 
monthly police shoot. The score was 
two Xs better than the former world 
record. . . . Jimmy Ukauka, golf 
pro at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, won the Maui 
Invitational Golf Tournament for the 
sixth straight time, defeated a field of 
187 with a 72-hole gross card of 294. 

Pfcs John Harper and Paul John- 
son, members of the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing basketball team, served 
as assistant coaches for the Perry High 
School court team, Naval Air Station, 
Iwakuni, Japan... . Forward Laverne 
Harper, Camp Lejeune Woman Ma- 
rine basketball team, once had her own 
semi-pro team in Pennsylvania, also 
played with the touring Plato All-Stars. 

Parris Island judo instructor Jeffry 
Nadeau now has over 60 members in 
the PI Judo Club. ... Col. D. E. Noll, 
Cpl. R. C. Scoggins and TSgt. J. L. 
Johnson were class winners in a trap 
and skeet shoot at Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. . . . Newcomers to the San 
Diego Marine boxing team, coached 
by MSet. Freddie Lenn, are fly- 
weight Ramon Sanchez, bantam 
Fabian Garza, lightweight Ed Car- 
doza and middleweight Ken Moss. 


Spence Gartz, former Leatherneck 
sports editor, is with the public rela- 
tions department, San Diego State Uni- 
versity. . . . Sgt. Jim Barnett wrote 
an informative feature article for the 
El Toro Flight Jacket on the air sta- 
tion’s Special Services department. . . . 
Lt. Joe Gundermann, player-coach 
on the Twentynine Palms, Calif., bas- 
ketball team, was drafted in 1955 by 
the St. Louis Hawks of the National 
Basketball Association. 

Evelyn “Slick”? Henderson is a 
high-scoring forward for the San Diego 
Woman Marine basketball team. . . . 
TSgt. Helen Redmond, who shoots 
on the Camp Pendleton Pistol Team, 
won a first; second, and two third 
places in a Los Angeles Police Re- 
volver and Pistol Match... . Pfc Gil 
Tindley is a promising heavyweight 
boxer at El Toro. 

Joe Zok’s 612 three-game series 
proved to be the difference as the 
Parris Island Bowling Team rolled 
over the Garco Team, from Charleston, 
S. C. ... Twentynine Palms basketball 
guard Don Winn was on the 1955 
Memphis State College team which 
played in the NCAA tournament... . 
Boston sportswriters named Quantico 
Marine end Dick Lucas the outstand- 


ing lineman of the game when the 
Marines lost to Holy Cross. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


The San Diego Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot won the 11th Naval Dis- 
trict athletic excellence trophy for the 
first time since 1946. The Depot won 
district titles in basketball, baseball, 
boxing and football, all good for a 
total of 193 points toward the trophy. 

The Valor Bowl, which will be held 
each year on December 7, is the ONLY 
bowl game which doesn’t plug a prod- 
uct, or a community. No tangerines, 
oranges, roses, shrimp or hulas. The 
Valor Bowl was established to com- 
memorate the deeds of all servicemen, 
from all branches of the Armed Forces, 
who have given their lives for their 
country. Additionally, no teams or 
conferences profit financially. Profits 
go to Chattanooga and service chari- 
ties. 

Quantico Special Services officials 
were working on a 13-game football 
schedule for 1958. . . . The 1958 Ma- 
rine Corps Schools Relays are on the 
drawing board, with Olympic hurdler 
Josh Culbreath scheduled to return 
in a Marine uniform. END 
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"Oh goodie! You bought me some pickled pigs feet." 
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STEVE FLETCHER, U. S. MA- 

RINE by Charles F. Johnson, The 

John C. Winston Co., Phila., Pa. 
$2.95 


TEVE FLETCHER, U. S. Ma- 
rine, is written primarily for 
the teen-age bookshelf. It concerns 
mainly Marine Corps recruit training 
at San Diego. The book has been 
written by a former Marine and carries 
on its opening pages an endorsement by 
the Commandant, General Randolph 
McC. Pate. 

Author Johnson presents a tightly 
written, direct and honest account of 
the experiences of a youth undergoing 
the Corps’ recruit training. It is dedi- 
cated to “the backbone of the Corps, 
the Marine drill instructors, who have 
only three months to transform raw 
civilians into proud, prepared U. S. 
Marines .. .” 

Johnson, a graduate of Parris Island, 
conducted his research on the San 
Diego depot. He was assisted by Ser- 
geant Richard R. Bradford and your 
reviewer, both recent products of the 
program. Technically, not a circum- 
stance is incorrect. 

Steve Fletcher has long hair. He has 
a contemporarily lowered, leveled and 
leaded hot rod. In fact, he qualifies for 
all the current prerequisites for a bad 
boy. Before enlisting he also has an auto 
accident in which his younger brother 
is permanently injured, and his civilian 
troubles pile up. 

Ultimately, Fletcher reaches San 
Diego, and younger readers will find an 
accurate and well-paced account of 
Marine Corps recruit training there. 
It serves as an excellent introduction to 
military life. 

The book was written mainly for 
that purpose. And it succeeds in its 
mission. 

Laurence C. Windsor, Jr. 


JAPAN DICTIONARY, by Lewis 
Bush, Philosophical Library, New 
York. $10.00 


i gem DICTIONARY is a useful 


reference volume about the history, 
literature, folk-lore, customs, and art 
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in the land of kimonos and clackers. 
Marines who have been stationed there, 
students and general readers interested 
in the Orient will find a mine of in- 
formation about quaint ceremonies, 
festivals, proverbs and fairy tales. 

Lewis Bush, the author, now works 
for the Japan Broadcasting Co., where 
he airs a weekly radio program. He is 
a former British naval officer, captured 
during World War II, who also wrote 
Clutch of Circumstance, an autobio- 
graphical book, published in Japanese 
and English, about his experiences dur- 
ing the crucial war years. 

“T started to compile ‘Japanalia’ over 
20 years ago,” admitted Bush. At that 
time he was a lecturer at Hirosaki 
High School in North Japan. Inter- 
rupted by the war, Bush resumed the 
painstaking task in 1948. Most of the 
matrices and blocks which he had 
planned to use were destroyed during 
the war. 

Paul Sarokin 


THE STAKED PLAIN by Frank X. 

Tolbert, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 

33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Price $3.95 


HE ONLY fault with Frank Tol- 
bert’s new book is that there 
aren’t enough pages. While The Staked 
Plain may not have the humor of his 
previous novel Bigamy Jones, it is 
one of the best and most different 
Westerns to come off the presses in 
recent years. 

Tolbert, a fourth generation Texan, 
has taken Llano Estacado Nabors from 
the legend of Texas and traced his life 
from his apprenticeship on the plains 
to the day he finally admits his respon- 
sibility and leaves the easy life of the 
Indian. Nabors lived most of his early 
life among the Indians. He learned 
blacksmithing and gunsmithing from 
his father who died on the bayonets of 
Federal soldiers at Fort . Fillmore, 
Texas, in July, 1861. His teen-aged 
son watched the tragedy. 

It was the beginning of a blood feud 
between young Lonnie Nabors and the 
Federal government which may have 
ended only with Nabors’ death. Tol- 
bert traces his life only into his thirties 


when he left the Indians. 

There is humor and tragedy and 
some plain words about the Indians of 
the Llano Estacado or Staked Plain, 
after which Nabors was named. A big 
man physically and extremely strong, 
Nabors is the welcome guest of any 
tribe, for he repaired their weapons and 
rode on their raids. For 10 years, 
Nabors followed the trail of the Union 
officer who killed his father, but the 
sweetness of revenge turns to gall at 
the moment of the murderer’s death 
and Nabors could not watch it. 

Tolbert gives no reckoning as to the 
number of Union soldiers Nabors 
killed during his feud but the number 
must have been impressive. Impressive 
also is the picture of the savage, yet 
childlike plains Indians. One of the 
most amusing chapters in the book 
covers the conversations between White 
Bear, Crow Appearing and Battle Ax 
when they decide Nabors needs a wife. 
Each is certain he needs a different 
woman, and each sets out with his 
party to collect the various females. 

“As you will,” said Crow Appearing. 
“We may bring back more women than 
our friend wants, but that is not much 
to worry about. The others can be put 
to some use.” 

Some may call Nabors a renegade 
because he fought beside the Indian, 
supplied him with weapons and oc- 
casionally captured an Indian woman. 
But Nabors’ foster mother was an 
Indian who was attacked and murdered 
by the same Union officer who killed 
Lonnie’s father. His feud extended only 
to soldiers, and Tolbert gives no ac- 
count of his ever raiding the white man 
except in his vengeance. There is little 
fiction in The Staked Plain, although 
the fertile imagination of Tolbert resur- 
rected the dialogue. The people who 
live again, briefly, in its pages were real 
and Tolbert has made them human. 

It’s nice to have something new of 
Frank X. Tolbert. When he was a 
Leatherneck Combat Correspondent in 
the Pacific during WWII, he was at 
his entertaining best for the troops. 
Now a featured writer with the Dallas 
News, Tolbert lives in Dallas with his 
wife and two children. 


Allen G. Mainard 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Price $5.75 


2. 1957 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1957 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL, 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub- 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 

Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas, or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
; Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 


12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 

Discount Price $3.00 


13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 


$1.50 
USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


The first two in a proposed series of 
five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 


14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 


$2.00 
15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 
$2.50 
16. Volume 3: The Chosin Reservoir 
Campaign. 
$2.50 


discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............ - $4.30 
EOF GUO oases adenvedwowes $3.85 
20s WWIII oo ooo cnc re eicic $4.30 
4 re $2.95 
22. Néw Britain: «.....0 ccc cceses $3.85 
25) QUIRON oo iecc ae ws Sesecen $4.95 
yO re $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $3.50 
27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $3.50 


28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $3.50 
29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $10.00 








LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §$........... 


17 18 #9 20 2t 22 23° 24 


NAME (please print) ......0cccccccceceeeeeesceeseeeees 
ADDRESS (please print) ....ccccseceeeseeeseeeeees 


BILL ME LATER [] 


9 10 JI 12 13 14 +5 16 
25 26 27 28 29 28 29 














New kind of whirlybird! This portable one-man ’copter 
can be completely assembled in the field and ready to fly 
ina hurry. Its pilot, Dick Peck, is a Camel smoker. ‘‘l want 
a cigarette that smokes mild and tastes good," he says. 
‘‘Camel’s the only one I’ve found that does both.” 





LER PRR RRA CRE EDIE ee 


Have a real cigarette— 


. yA 
Se 
So good and mild... 


the finest taste in smoking! 


Millions of smokers like Dick Peck know the difference between “‘just 
smoking” and Camel’s special goodness. They know you get more 
smoking comfort out of Camels—more agreeable mildness, more taste 
satisfaction. No other cigarette has ever equalled Camel’s exclusive 
blend of costly tobaceos. Today, more people smoke Camels than any 


other brand. Try ’em and you'll see why. re rey ee a 





